Members of the Wash- 
ington Student Citi- 
zenship Seminar, on 
Capitol steps. Story on 
page 7. 
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GOING AND COMING 


& One morning in mid-July I flew from Idlewild Airport to 
Geneva, Switzerland, stopping on the way at Boston, Gander, 
Shannon, and Paris. On reaching Geneya I drove with Marie- 
Jeanne de Haller and Donald McKinnon of Aberdeen to the 
little town of Rolle on the shore of Lake Geneva. Here we 
met the Commission of Twenty-Five called together by the 
World Council of Churches to prepare for the Second World 
Assembly of Churches to be held in Evanston, Illinois, in 1954. 
We lived in the beautiful old buildings of a boys’ school, 
Le Rosey, surrounded by flower gardens. My room was high 
up in a tower looking out in one direction to Lake Geneva 
and Mont Blanc and in another to rolling hills and little farm 
villages. 

& Our job was not to do what we call in America “planning 
a conference” but rather to work on the basic theme of the 
Assembly and do preparatory thinking and writing. The Cen- 
tral Committee of the World Council had asked that we use 
the theme “Jesus Christ is Lord: the Hope of the Church and 
the World.” Our discussions under Henry P. Van Dusen’s 
chairmanship centered around this theme. Small groups 
headed by Bishop Newbegin of the Church of South India, 
John Baillie of Edinburgh, and Reinhold Niebuhr prepared 
statements on the Faith, the Church, and the World. 


& It was an incredible privilege to be a member of the group 
assembled at Rolle and to hear the discussions of these men 
whose books and ideas are so well known throughout the Chris- 
tian Church. We struggled with such fundamental questions 
as the meaning of Christian hope, the basis of Christian unity, 
the nature of the Church. ‘There were times when it seemed 
almost impossible to find understanding, but the Commission 
worked along to the point where there was great conviction 
that its thinking must be 
continued and where one 
member of the group, a 
theologian from Berlin asked 
us to listen to a hymn of joy 
he had composed grati- 
tude for the Commission. 
The diversity of the think- 
ing, however, gave substance 
to the statement made _ by 
one member that the only 
unity we have as Christians 
is knowing that we are re- 
pentant sinners. 


Karl Barth (second from left) and 
Rolle group 


& There was time for long walks when groups of us explored 
the countryside or went down to the town and sat in front of 
the sidewalk cafes and came to know each other better. I some- 
times wondered what the Swiss thought of this strange group of 
people of varied colors, languages, and national dress wander- 
ing about the town and country roads. But of course they are 
accustomed to all kinds of visitors to their country. 

We left Rolle by boat for Geneva and had a delightful two- 
hour trip down the lake with the sun shining and a band 
playing Strauss waltzes and little sail boats about us. Our con- 
versation about Switzerland’s possibility of defending herself 
and her military preparations was in marked contrast to the 
beauty and peace about us. 

& For two days Marie-Jeanne and I worked on the finances 
of the Federation. Philippe Maury, General Secretary of the 
WSCF, was recovering from an operation; so the full adminis- 
trative responsibility and preparations for the General Com- 
mittee Meeting were in Marie-Jeanne’s hands. During these 
days I had a visit at the headquarters of the World’s YWCA 
where I discussed some questions about the World Conference 
of Christian Youth to be held in Travancore, India in Decem- 
ber, 1952 and gave to the whole staff a brief report on the 
Rolle meetings. 

& From Geneva I flew with Eleanor French as far as Copen- 
hagen whence Eleanor flew to Goteborg, Sweden, for a 
YWCA Conference and I to Oslo to the World University 
Service Assembly, seeing for the first time the beautiful coast- 
line of Sweden and the Oslo fjord. 


& From Oslo I went to the little town of As, about an hour’s 
train ride from Oslo, where we stayed at the Norwegian Agri- 


2 


cultural College. On the way I saw in the harbor the ill-fateg 
Svalbord of 1950 European Student ‘Tour fame. It was in 4 


that I first had for breakfast raw fish and onions, tomatoe, 


cole slaw, cold pork, sardines, and cheeses. ‘This seemed to mp 
truly a breakfast for Vikings. It was only the flikk flakk (cop 
flakes to us) which pulled me through. 

mB It was good at As to see again such old friends as M, M. 
Thomas of India and John Olford of England who were ther 
representing the Federation. This first Assembly since the 
formation of World University Service (to which we are yp. 
lated through the World Student Service Fund) in December 


1950 was reassuring and even inspiring. Student leaders from 


about thirty nations were present including Pakistan, Burma 


Jugoslavia, Germany, Israel. ‘There was great interest in the 
program of WUS and in the way in which students and fae 
ulty can unite to meet the needs of universities and _ build | 


community among them. It was a responsible, democratic body 


with oak seriousness about its work and a place where Amer. 


ican students can learn much about the world in which ye? 


are living and about what is wanted from us in contributions 
and attitudes. Through participation in organizations like this 
one, we Americans may be saved from that moral isolation with 
which some of our most serious thinkers believe we are threat. 
ened. 


& In Norway I heard many comments about the tax burden e 
caused by the defense program. I flew back by Scandinavian — 
Airlines, leaving from a heavily-guarded military airport jj 7 
Norway and landing because of bad weather at a military base 7 
in Canada. I came home thinking of the great military burden 7 
which the world is bearing, of the uncertainties of our whole 7 


international situation, of the awful responsibility of Ameria 


at this time, and most of all the meaning of our Christian - 
hope. As Dr. Barth said at Rolle, “Hope is hope for the 
ANDERSOox 


future.” 
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Blessed Are the 


Words like “inertia” and “disinterest” are being applied to today’s students. 
The answer to this problem lies in a sense of Christian vocation, says JAMES R. 
HINE, minister in the McKinley Memorial Presbyterian Church in Champaign, Ill. 
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WE HAVE TALKED so long about 
adjustment to life that it has become 
an obsession with us—particularly 
on the college campus. Every Sep- 
tember, freshmen have been subjected 
to articles entitled “Adjusting to 
College Life.’” No one can discount 
the importance of adjustment in the 
best sense Of that word; but the 
world will never be changed by that 
alone. 

The world in which we live needs 
people who do more than adjust to 
what they find. In fact, the world 
will never be any different until we 
are terribly dissatisfied with what we 
see, and resolve to do some drastic 
overhauling. Our historical perspec- 
tive is convincing proof that this is 
necessary. What if Amos had _ ad- 
justed to the conditions he found in 
the kingdom of Israel? What if Jesus 
had adjusted to the situation he 
found in the temple? What if Martin 
Luther had adjusted to what he saw 
in the church of his day? What if 


Elias Lovejoy had adjusted his mind 
to slavery, Jane Adams to the slums, 
Pasteur to health conditions as he 
found them? Paul wrote to the 
Romans: “Be not conformed to this 
world: but be ye transformed by the 
renewing of your mind, that ye may 
prove what is that good, and ac- 
ceptable, and perfect will of God.” 
In this spirit, the Christian unwilling 
to conform, sets out with prophetic 
insight to transform life around him. 


“They Went to College” 

College students have been a dis- 
appointment as far as the “Christian 
revolution” is concerned. They have 
been unusually willing to conform— 
to blend into the picture. A boy can 
be killed because of excessive drink- 
ing on one campus and no one lifts 
his voice against the cause. Foreign 
students, Negroes and other minority 
groups can be segregated to “slum 
areas” of the community, but few 
protest. Cheating is almost uni- 


versally accepted as a means of pass- 
ing courses because “everybody does 
it.” In other words, the college 
campus is simply a reflection of the 
world at large. Here we find the same 
prejudices, the same lethargy, the 
same lack of divine discontent that 
one finds everywhere. It leads one 
to wonder whether the amount of 
money put into higher education is 
worth it all, if it makes so little dif- 
ference. 

A few years ago the General Col- 
lege of the University of Minnesota 
made a study of students who had 
graduated from that institution. The 
names of 1,600 students, 800 men and 
800 women, were picked, 4oo from 
each of the entering classes of 1924, 
1925, 1928 and 1ig29. The survey 
came as a result of a desire to know 
what happened to college students 
after they were out of school a few 
years. The results were published in 
a book entitled They Went to Col- 
lege by C. Robert Pace. Here are 


Four years of going to college: some will be untouched by it, others will experience growth in personality, understanding and outlook 
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some of the conclusions: “The goals 
and life satisfactions that most of 
them had set for themselves were self- 
centered, focused chiefly on the de- 
sire for security and happiness at 
home and on the job. We found 
that they were not much concerned 
about philosophy or religion, and 
they were content with this lack of 
concern. We _ discovered that a 
minority of them evinced emotional 
tendencies toward reticence and 
lethargy and we concluded that their 
leisure time activities were almost 
entirely passive, rarely creative or 
active. ... 

“In our examination of their 
social and civic life we found that 
their attitudes toward related social 
problems were inconsistent. We 
found other inconsistencies between 
their interests and their behavior. 
They protessed concern about gov- 
ernmental policies but except for 
voting failed to engage in the polit- 
ical activities through which the pub- 
lic will is expressed. Theye were in- 
terested in broad national problems 
but not in the specific attempts being 
made to solve those problems.” 


What Does Christian Truth Add? 

It is strange indeed that the results 
of this exhaustive survey show that 
the college student is, for the most 
part, self-centered and _ interested 
primarily in making himself com- 
fortable. Can we conclude from this 
analysis that the college, at the end 
of four years, leaves the student very 
much as it found him and the stu- 
dent leaves the college very much 
like the person who entered it? At 
least, it is true as far as his desire 


“International cooperation” produced excellent 
ice-cream for student party in McKinley Foun- 
dation, U of Illinois 


for social betterment is concerned. 
How can the Christian Church and 
Christian truth affect this situation? 
Paul in speaking to young Timothy 
reminds him of a faith that came to 
him through his family but which 
must now be “rekindled’’—or “‘stirred 
up,’ as another translation puts it. 
If the faith that is within us could 
be stirred up so that it would flame 
anew then something might happen. 
There are two major questions 
which, if thought through, might 
bring this about. The first one is, 
What is the Christian gospel? The 
second one is, What is a Christian 
student? In answering the first we 
explore the activity of God in the 
process of redemption. In answering 
the second we find ourselves deeply 
involved with God in this activity. 
Many students are finding answers 
to these two great questions through 
Bible study, particularly that ma- 
terial which is related to the life and 
teachings of Jesus and the rise of the 
early Christian community. For it 
was out of this situation historically 
that a new world was born. Here 
were the people, as one historian has 
written, “who turned the world up- 
side down.” Through the Holy 
Spirit they were possessed with an 
unselfish enthusiasm and a mighty 
concern. A group of students at the 
University of Illinois recently bound 
themselves together in a fellowship 
cell in which they are experiencing 
this “koinonia”—a common sharing 
of Christian faith and power through 
which their campus and their world 
is feeling the redeeming power of 
God’s love. From many sources we 
are hearing about the formation olf 
such groups which generate what 
Ruth Seabury has called “a hot 
nucleus,’—groups which re- 
kindle the flaming enthusiasms which 
sent Christians of the first century 
out to transform the world. In these 
cells people are rediscovering the 
meaning of the Christian gospel, 
learning the true meaning of Chris- 
tian discipleship for college students, 
finding the vision and power to 
change their world. 
On one college campus it Was 
found that 85% of the students were 
there for the sole purpose of increas- 
ing their earning capacity. The 
Christian student is unwilling to go 
to college for this alone. He has a 
He has revolted 


sense of vocation. 


at the self-centeredness of academic 
life and has committed himself to , 
life of service. Bob said to his campus 
pastor: “I am taking civil engineer. 
ing, but I am really interested jp 
human engineering and that is the 
way I am going to use my training” 
Lou said: “I have had some good 
offers to play professional footbal] 
but I want to coach boys.” Martha 
is taking her master’s degree in his. 
tory and making it available to the 
people of Japan. In a day when 
“every man for himself” is almog 
taken for granted on the campus, we 
need some white corpuscles of health 
—students who will challenge the 
prevailing philosophy of education 
with a Christian sense of vocation. 


Where Maladjustment Means New Life 
The Christian student is unwilling 
to adjust to the prevailing status of 
human relationships on the college 
campus. He sees the same prejudices 
and discrimination here as in the 
outside world, and he doesn’t like 
what he sees. The Christian student 
cannot adjust to the glaring neglect 
of international students, 
racial discrimination as illustrated in 


housing and in exclusive restaurants, 
He cannot live peaceably amid the — 


class system that is set up in his 


nor 


midst which prohibits the crossing 


of intellectual or social barriers. The 
love of God in his heart makes him 
restless to speak and to act in such 
situations. One group of students 
worked a year until campus restau- 
rants opened their doors to peop‘e 
of all races. A fraternity insisted on 
being interracial until the idea was 
accepted. 


The Christian student is unwill- 


ing to adjust to the present evalua- 
tion of success in campus life which 
is, for the most part, belonging to 
the “right” fraternity, taking part in 
“accepted” activities and being an 
all-around “good Joe.” The Chris 
tian student is not interested in ac 
cumulating a long list of activities 
after his name in the college year- 
book. He does not want a cheap suc 
cess. He wants to invest his four years 
where they will count. In order to 
do this he must be willing to live 
beyond the status quo—bet his life 
on some causes that he believes are 
God’s causes. The Christian student 
will be found in a group working 
for world government, a peace move 
(Continued on page 6) 
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THE INTERCOLLEGIAN congratulates the Yale Divinity School students who comment as Christians 
on current events in their weekly radio broadcast. It recommends that other groups of students express 
their convictions in similar radio programs. WILLIAM MILLER, former Chairman of the National Stu- 
dent Council, YMCA, describes the process in 


Writing the Script for 
“RELIGION AT THE NEWS DESK”’ 


“THIS IS Religion at the News 
Desk, a Christian commentary on 
news of the day.” Each Saturday 
night at seven o’clock these words 
introduce a radio program on sta- 
tion W-E-L-I in New Haven, Con- 
necticut. Later in the program it is 
explained that the commentary is 
written by a committee which _ be- 
lieves “that religion has something 
to say about all human events.” 

This committee consists of eight 
(more or less) Yale Divinity School 
students. We meet three times each 
week. On Monday at our first meet- 
ing we bat around the news of the 
week for a while. Presumably each 
member of the committee reads a 
daily newspaper and certain as- 
signed magazines and has a special 
area of news in which he does re- 
search. At the end of the debates and 
the jokes at the Monday meeting, we 
usually have at least a tentative idea 
of the subject that we will take up 
and the line of interpretation we will 
follow. These subjects range from 
the basketball fix to the “second 
coming’ of General MacArthur, 
from the Kefauver committee to 
Congressional elections, from the in- 
come tax to teen-age dope addiction. 
We have concentrated largely, how- 
ever, on national and international 
political and economic issues. Foreign 
policy, the fight against inflation, the 
MacArthur hearings, and domestic 
politics have taken the largest share 
of recent programs. 

The theological line is an- out- 
growth of an attempt by members of 
the committee to relate their own 
Christian faith to the news event. 
Sometimes this interpretation is 
easily forthcoming. At other times 
the committee has had a struggle 
throughout the whole week and has 
gone on the air still struggling. The 
theological interpretation usually 
centers around the doctrine of God, 
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Bill Miller at the mike; John Turnbull ready for his turn 


which transforms social judgments 
away from provincialism toward 
greater breadth and_ inclusiveness 
and profundity; the doctrine of man 
which widens the range of responsi- 
bility and sharpens the sense of sel: 
criticism; and the understanding 
of history which spreads the pattern 
of news events against a larger back- 
ground than many secular interpre- 
tations do. 


Might of Mass Communication 

On Wednesday we try to formu- 
late a definite outline for the pro- 
gram of the week. On Friday we 
take a first draft script and work it 
over. Late Friday the script is com- 
pleted. Saturday morning it is 
mimeographed and sent to sub- 
scribers, some of whom have radio 


programs of their own on which they 
use our material. On Saturday eve- 
ning at seven o'clock the program 
is broadcast on W-E-L-I under the 
auspices of the New Haven Council 
of Churches. ‘Two speakers partici- 
pate each week, one giving the prin- 
cipal commentary and the other giv- 
ing a center break which explains 
something of what the committee is 
trying to do, and a postscript to the 
news in which he makes some brief 
observations about what listeners can 
do in the way of action on world 
issues, Or summarizes briefly some 
interesting items in the news. | 

The committee has three main 
reasons for going through this some- 
times agonizing schedule each week, 
winter and summer. 

The first of the reasons is our in- 
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terest in mass communications. The 
radio, the movies, the newspapers, 
the magazines, which have enormous 
power in the formation of the at- 
tudes toward life of the persons in 
our society and therefore of the 
character of our society, reflect values 
which can appropriately be called, 
using the theologians’ cuss-word, 
“secular.” Rarely is there a note of 
transcendent judgment or of pro- 
found hope or of deep and inclusive 
guilt or of free, gracious translorma- 
tion such as would follow trom 
Christian belief. Instead, the world 
is presented in these mass media, by 
and large, in the cheapest, most 1m- 
mediate, most sensational, and most 
superficial terms. We feel strongly 
that Christians and the Christian 
Church ought to be doing much 
more than they are doing to trans- 
form the character of the content of 
mass communications. This program 
is a feeble start in that direction. 
The second reason the committee 
keeps on with its volunteer work for 
the program is their belief that the 
Gospel must be presented in new, 
live ways to the general public. Many 
persons in our society, as we all know, 
are completely inured to the Church 
and to the traditional Christian 
evangelistic approach and to the 
words, attitudes, programs and insti- 
tutions which go with them. The 
conversion of many modern men 
will have to take place in a different 
context and the Gospel will have 
to come in a different way. We be- 
lieve that the Gospel is eternally 
relevant to all men, including these 
men who cannot see its relevance in 
its traditional form. We hope by this 
program, perhaps, by bringing the 
meaning of God’s redemptive activity 
into relationship to a_ lively con- 
temporary problem like, say, tax 
policy or the Marshall Plan, to give 
new meaning and understanding of 
the Gospel to the general audience. 
We hope also, of course, not simply 
to give verbal meaning and under- 


standing to the Gospel, but also to 
have this understanding issue in 
political and economic attitudes 
which we feel are in the interests of 
a larger justice. 


Here Religion and Politics Mix 

The third reason this committee 
works out this commentary on the 
news each week is this, that they 
feel the Christian audience itself also 
needs to have its faith brought into 
relationship to contemporary politi- 
cal and economic events. ‘Too often 
the Gospel has been preached in 
simple, individualistic terms: which 
do not touch its profundity or grasp 
the actual problems of men in the 
world. ‘Too many times our Chris- 
tian preaching about contemporary 
events has been either in shallow, 
moralistic terms in which we have 
talked only about the superficial 
issues of drinking and crime and 
have neglected the weightier prob- 
lems of fiscal policy and foreign al- 
fairs, or it has been a naive idealism 
stronger on hope and good inten- 
tions than on real knowledge and 
operational skill in the actual con- 
temporary political scene. We hope 
to go a little way toward correcting 
these on our program. We have got- 
ten on our committee students who 
have become specialists various 
social sciences, who know. interna- 
tional politics, economics, political 
science, history, and sociology, and 
who have done special work on par- 
ticular problems in_ these social 
sciences. We feel that a profound 
theology should be able to deal with 
the intricate specialized research on 
problems that are complex enough 
to requre that research. Too little of 
our Christian social passion has led 
in the direction of sincere hard work 
on the understanding of social prob- 
lems. 

We on this program do not feel 
that we have gone very far toward 
the accomplishment of the high aims 
and visions in these three reasons. 


We are sure that we can do more 
but we are also sure that this pro 
gram alone is but one of the mapy 
ways that these things should bg 
done. We hope that other Christians 
particularly Christian students, who 
have had the opportunity to  gaip 
an understanding of some of the 
mysteries of contemporary social life 
will seriously apply themselves. to 
similar tasks. We are sure of one 
thing, that the need for activity 9 
this kind is very great. : 


THE MALADJUSTED 


(from page 4) 

ment or a human relations council 
He will choose as his personal friend, 
international students and others op 
the campus who are olten forgotten, 
He will let his faith and insights be 
lelt through the campus YWCA 
YMCA, the campus church and 
foundation of his choice. He wil) 
be ever conscious of the need for q 
campus Christian community and 
will teed the life of this group from 
the fire of his own soul. 

It isn’t that college students are 
pot a grand company ol people. I 
is that they could be so much more 
than they are. One sees so many 
latent possibilities in. them—so many 
simmering ideas and ideals whic 
should be brought to boil—too 
many adjustments when there ought 
to be revolutions. All of this made © 
one young person during the last ~ 
World War write his dissatistaction 
into a poem which ended with these 
lines: 

(For some men die by shrapnel, 
And some go down in flames, 

But most men perish inch by inch, 
In play at little games.) 

There is a big game that needs to 
be played today, and on the outcome 
of that game will depend the destiny 
of the children of tomorrow. May 
God make us eternally dissatisfied 
with what is, so that what is to be 
may more nearly resemble that which 
was in His mind from the beginning 


<«—“« Bob Hawthorne and Ed Manice turning out the scripts 


SCRIPTS of W-E-L-| Programs are available at 
nominal cost. For information, and free samples 
of broadcasts, address: 


Religion at the News Desk 
409 Prospect Street 
New Haven 11, Conn. 
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YES, YOUNG PEOPLE ARE RESPONSIBLE 
FOR GOOD GOVERNMENT 


From her experience in the Washington Student Citizenship Seminar, RUTH WEAN, 
Indianapolis University, ‘52, indicates youth’s part in the government of the nation. 


WHAT are the responsibilities of 
youth for the government of the 
United States? This question would 
undoubtedly receive a_ variety of 
answers from the 97 students who 
participated in the Washington Stu- 
dent Citizenship Seminar. But it is 
inconceivable that one student could 
have taken part in the seminar with- 
out becoming a_ better informed, 
more responsible citizen. 

The nation’s need for a responsible 
citizenship» was pertectly clear when 
Miss Dorothy Fosdick finished speak- 
ing to the seminar. A member of the 
Policy Planning Commission of the 
Department of State, she told of the 
long, long period of international 
tension that will exist throughout all 
our lifetimes, yet a period of tension 
that is preferable to World War IT] 
and the postwar problems such a 
war would bring. 


Self-Government in the Seminar 

The fact that the seminar was a 
self-governing group contributed 
greatly to the summer's experience. 
Individual participation in govern- 
ment is necessary atany level whether 
it be national, state, local or campus. 
The loyalty to and continuous sup- 
port of the government of the 
seminar indicate the kind of loyalty 
and participation needed from young 
people in the government of the 
United States. 


Be Informed Citizens 

Seminar members were urged by 
many of their speakers to be in- 
formed citizens. What sort of impetus 
is needed to impress the young with 
the fact that it takes intelligent citi- 
zens to vote for an intelligent gov- 
ernment? Undoubtedly the most 
lrequent reply to the question of 
what are the responsibilities of the 
youthful citizens would be to make 
of oneself an informed person, one 
keenly aware of the actions of other 
people and events which influence 
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personal living and the life of one’s 
country. A very challenging state- 
ment was made by a foreign student 
who listened to Mr. Phillip Jessup, 
U.S. Ambassador-at-Large, he 
spoke to the seminar. Mr. Jessup had 
been discussing the aid that is now 
advocated for the under-developed 
areas ol the world and how this aid 
could help to build better and 
stronger governments. his slow 
broken English, the student asserted 
that much aid to build better gov- 
ernments could be used in the mid- 
west olf the United States also. ‘To 
meet a statement like this calls for 
homework on the part of youth as it 
takes its place in the government of 
our country. 


Participate in Political Parties 


A frequent question asked of many 
ol the speakers was, what should be 
the part of young people in the politi 
cal parties. The answer given always 
was that each student was in a posi- 
tion to play an important role in the 
party and that this responsibility was 
too often slighted for other activities 
that take much time in every young 
lile. [he two-party system is a 
healthy system, and there must be 
definite party loyalty to insure post- 


Washington Seminar calls at the 
Iranian Embassy 


tive action toward party policies by 
those who are in office and who have 
won the support of a political party. 
The participation of a youthful citi- 
zen can be in voting, campaigning 
on local and campus levels, knowing 
the parties’ policies, knowing the 
background of certain stands, watch- 
ing the voting and behavior in office 
of persons whom the party supports, 
by making a contact with people 
representing him when he personally 
believes that the outcome of certain 
decisions will be affecting him and 
those with whom he lives, and by 
being willing to serve in public office 
should he be selected or elected. A 
representative form of government 
demands not the strength and convic- 
tions of one man or of a few men, 
but the strength and convictions of 
the many, the voting citizens of the 
nation. The frequent visits of 
seminar members to the Senate and 
the House of Representatives, to com- 
mittee hearings, to the office of in- 
dividual Senators and Representa- 
tives revealed the interest main- 
tained in the actions of the Congress- 
men and the advantage that was 
taken of the possible direct contact 
with many of the men in the govern- 
ment, 

The reader at this point should 
be able to see that the students in 
the Washington project did do some 
conscientious thinking on why it is 
paramount for all citizens of the 
United States to think objectively, 
to be informed and capable of in- 
forming others, to have the capacity 
as individuals to be loyal to what is 
believed to be true and just in gov- 
ernment responsibilities. All the en- 
riching opportunities of the sum- 
mer united the group in the belief 
that the best effort of each individual 
must be made to be a responsible 
citizen so that there will always be 
the right of students to express their 
minds, and a government in which 
they can participate. 
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Our Shrinking World 


IN 1914 


| WEEK TO EUROPE 


| DAY TO EUROPE 


In 1951 the missionary’s job is demanding, rewarding—and different, for 


THE FRONTIER IS EVERYWHERE 


HERRICK B. YOUNG 


IT is a changed world. The habits 
of pioneers have taken on a new 
look. Instead of the hardships of a 
sea voyage ina three-masted schooner, 
the world has so shrunk that we are 
all one “neighborhood.” air- 
plane transportation, even with jet 
propulsion, does not make the 
neighborhood into a brotherhood. 

Consequently the serious-minded 
student today finds the Great Com- 
mission! just as troublesome to his 
selfish desire lor security and success 
as did the missionary pioneers of the 
past. Our modern communications 
system makes us all aware of the 
needs and opportunities clear around 
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the globe. But changed world condt- 
tions have not changed world needs. 

In a new way we realize how in- 
terdependent we are. The national- 
ization of oil in Tran has repercus- 
sions wherever gasoline is used, for 
we live inamechanized world. Willie 
McGee's fate was of such interest to 
India that a Bombay newspaper had 
a special correspondent Missis- 
sippi during Willie’s” final days. 
Racism and economic desperation 
provide frontiers for the young 
Christian to carry his witness. No 
longer can we say, “Alter we clean 
up our own backyard, we'll think 
about the sad plight of the less 
fortunate overseas.” Modern trans- 
portation brings the most distant 
resident of the globe to within fifty 
air hours of us, wherever we may be. 


But curiously enough the idea of 
many college students today about 
what a missionary is and does has 
changed very little in the past 
twenty-five years. It is true that the 
G.1. in World War IL was amazed to 
discover that the Fuzzie Wuzzies who 
saved his life knew the same hymns 
he had learned in Sunday School. 
It is true that the horizons of man 
people broadened as long as_ thei 
sons and brothers were scattered 
from the South Pacific to Iceland. 

However, another college genera 
tion has come along with the same 
questions that were current before 
the recent world conflict. 
should missionaries go around dis 
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turbing people who are happy as 
they are?” was the first question 
asked this spring at a campus bull 
session. 

This takes us inevitably to the 
question of what a missionary is and 
does. The word “missionary,” of 
course, comes trom the Latin for 
“send,” mitto. IL we take the Gospel 
seriously we cannot avoid the fact 
that we are sent to cross boundaries 
with the Good News. As the world 
has changed the boundaries have 
changed. But the Great Commission 
has not changed. Christianity is not 
4 passive religion. If it is vital, it 
will be shared. .\ missionary does 
this professionally while the lay 
Christian is supposed to do it as an 
amateur, While majoring on some 
other vocation. 

April 3-7, 1951, the leaders of the 
World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion gathered at Rolle, Switzerland, 
to consider the missionary responsi- 
hilities of the student Christian 
movement today. In the statement 
prepared at the conclusion of the con- 
ference, the following paragraph 
from the /ntroduction is pertinent: 

“The early leaders of the Student 
Volunteer Movement set themselves 
the task of proclaiming the Gospel 
in every continent and every 
people. To a remarkable extent they 
succeeded in fulfilling their inten- 
tion, Which they expressed in their 
watchward: “The Evangelization of 
the World in This Generation.’ To 
the students ol this generation has 
been given an equally urgent and 
exacting task. It is still evangeliza- 
tion but the conditions have changed. 
The Church is to be found through- 
out the world but in many places its 
occupation of the ground is exces- 
sively thin and in many more it has 
lost or is in danger of losing the 
initiative. It can only resume its ad- 
vance if we learn to see that the 
lrontier is everywhere.” 

The group together faced the 
question, Where are the Frontiers? 
This 
twelve 


question was answered by 
thoughtlul and = suecinet 
paragraphs which should be studied 
carefully by every student who wishes 
lo lace the question, What shall J 
do with my life: 

1. The Church has received from 
God the task of witness and evan- 
gelism in the world. When we look 
at it today, we first wish to stress 
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that it is within the Church itself 
and each of its members that the 
task has to start. ‘There are frontier- 
situations in the Church itself and no 
witness of the Church can be valid 
which is not directed to itself also. 


2. In general terms we wish to 
that there is a frontier for 
Christian witness wherever there is 
a man who does not believe in Jesus 
Christ. In the first sense of the word 
the frontiers are in those people who 
are to be met and to be contronted 
with the Gospel. 
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3. Nevertheless it is essential to 
recognize that people are not indi- 
viduals in the abstract but men and 
women of flesh and blood, living in 
a particular cultural 
and ideological environment and it 
is in that environment that they 
must be met. A frontier of Christian 
witness is to be defined both in terms 
of the people and of those factors 
which determine their existence. 


sociological, 


4. The Church has a_ perennial 
frontier and a special task wherever 
the Gospel has not yet been preached. 
kvangelism must continue at every 
point, but there is a particular re- 
sponsibility to narrow the completely 
unevangelized area. It must be re- 
membered that from areas once evan- 
gelized the Gospel may partially or 
wholly disappear. 

5. Frontiers of Christian witness 
can also be described in terms of: 


a) Frontiers of the oncoming society, 
i.¢., all points at which history is being 
shaped, especially points of actual and 
potential revolutionary tension, and 
these include the following realms of 
action and life: 

—political and economic 

—industrial and technological 

—cultural and educational 

b) Frontiers of the mind, Le., all 
points at which ideological or intel- 
lectual forces are at work for shaping 
the human intellect and culture, 
pecially points of intellectual transfor- 
mation and growth. ‘These include the 
lollowing forms of thought: 

—political and religious ideologies 

—the arts and literature 

—natural and applied sicence 

—social sciences 


6. To speak of trontiers of Chris- 
tian witness implies establishing 
some priority between the various 
points at which the Church is con- 
fronted with unbeliel. If we speak ot 
frontiers, we must speak ol strategy 
and planning. It would seem that the 
following criteria could be used tor 
defining these frontiers to which, at 
any particular moment, the Church 
should be awake: 


a) At points of change and movement 
in the human situation (political revolu- 
tion, intellectual ferment, ideological 
growth, social and econome transtorma- 
tion, etc.) 

b) Im situations of acute spiritual 
vacuum or physical need (refugees and 
D.P.s, detribalization, wherever an old 
religious culture gives way before the 
inroads of secularism, etc.) 

c) Where there is a resurgence of 
ancient religious systems (e.g., Islam, 
Buddhism in Burma and Ceylon.) 

d) Wherever special opportunity 
arises, the doors being opened for wit 
ness in a way which obviously ts ex- 
cepuionally favorable and may not last 
long (Africa, Latin American universi- 
tics, etc.) 


7. Witness on a frontier of the 


Church calls for engagement in the 
particular frontier situation and 
identification with it. It remains true 
that the Gospel must judge all situa- 
tions. The main weakness of the 
Church’s evangelism in the industrial] 
world today probably arises from its 
estrangement from the industrial 
proletariat. It must be emphasized 
that effective witness in any milieu 
depends on being fully within that 
milieu. The Christian’s responsi- 
bility for witness begins on the 
frontier which God has put betore 
him in that milieu where he is. 

8. It is none the less true that 
every Christian bears responsibility 
for all frontiers of the Church, one 
throughout the world, by: 

a) Thinking and studying, to the best 
of his capacity, about the frontier prob- 
lems of the Church throughout the 
world and remembering them in_ his 
prayers. 

b) Remaining open to any call to en- 
gagement on the frontier. Such may well 
take him out of his ordinary field of 
activity, and may demand of him just 
that identification with his new milieu 
of which we have already spoken. 

Ihe notion of the Church's strategy 
in an ecumenical perspective implies 
both using the resources in an economic 
fashion, i.¢., putting people situa- 
tions they know from within, and ex- 
pecting from all Christians readiness to 
serve at any other point of the frontier 
of witness. All parts of the Church must 
be prepared to give and to receive ac- 
cording to need. 
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g. Yet, while we have emphasized 
the need for the self-identification of 
the Christian with his environment, 
the possibility must be borne in 
mind of situations in which the only 
Christian action is withdrawal or 
martyrdom. 

10. Such consiierations imply 
that, although geographical factors 
cannot be entirely neglected, they are 
not nowadays of primary importance 
in matters of Christian witness. On 
the one hand, if the Church has a 
real strategy of frontier work, it can 
only be on a scale of the field of ac- 
tion of the Church, 7.e., the world, 
and no distinction can be made be- 
tween service on the frontier, at 
home or abroad. On the other, it is 
clear that at the present moment 
the frontiers present basically the 
same character throughout the 


world and the task to be performed 
has the same fundamental require- 
ments. Any separation between home 
and foreign missions, except’ tor 
practical purposes, weakens etflective 
Christian witness. 

11. The laity, when they are not 
full-time Church workers, have a 
particular responsibility on many 
frontiers where it is in their calling 
and not that of the full-time Church 
workers that unbelief is contronted. 
To be a Christian layman is to be on 
the frontier in one’s calling as an 
engineer, a teacher and so on, it is 
not to be a layman who is trying to 
be as like a clergyman as possible. 
Many frontiers are wholly inacces- 
sible to all but laymen. 

Similarly the call to full-time 
service of the Church and the call to 
ordination must be heard, if the 
Church is to be effective. ‘There are 


frontier situations where no Chris 
tian laymen are to be found ang 
where only the man who is set apay 
in the whole-time service of the 
Church can penetrate. 

Of the talents which God hag 


given, all can be of service on the 


frontier. The diversity of talents jg 


needed to meet the diversity of situa. 


tions. 

12. This call to the frontier wij] 
not be heard as long as the prevail. 
ing sense of insecurity creates q 
covetousness tor false security. In the 
face of this, the Church and _ the 
Federation as the servant of the 
Church must challenge the present 
student generation to live on the 
frontiers without any other security 
or hope than that security and hope 
of the Gospel which are given to 
those who are completely available 
in God’s service. 


The crushing burden of poverty may yet be lifted from the backs of the poor if technical assistance 
can be given in developing economic resources around the world. Students are called upon to consider— 


CLIFTON R. WHARTON, JR. 


A TOTAL PROGRAM for the eco- 
nomic development of under-de- 
veloped areas has captured the imagi- 
nation of the world and in the 
United States has become the most 
widely discussed foreign policy pro- 
gram since the Marshall Plan. 

Such a program would include de- 
velopment in such fields as produc- 
tion and distribution, public works, 
and basic services of public health, 
sanitation, education, agriculture, 
public administration and training. 
Methods to be used in attacking the 
problems in these areas range from 
stimulating private investment to 
technical assistance. Of all methods, 
perhaps the most important 
technical assistance because it deals 
with humanity. 

Within the United States almost 
every interested segment of our popu- 
lation has expressed its views on 
some aspect of technical assistance— 
what it means, how it should func- 
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tion, what programs should be un- 
dertaken and where, how much 
money is needed, what should be the 
bases of assistance, how it should be 
administered and what should be its 
goals. A great deal of the motivating 
force behind the rapid rise of foreign 
economic aid programs as an integral 
part of our government's foreign 
policy, has been due not only to the 
humanitarian tradition of the United 
States, but also to the active and 
forceful support of our Christian 
churches and groups. 


Reactions Vary from Suspicion to Enthusiasm 

In the underdeveloped areas of the 
world, which would be the benefici- 
aries of technical assistance, reaction 
has ranged from enthusiasm to sus- 
picion. It has been viewed with en- 
thusiasm as a measure which will 
achieve world security, peace and 
plenty, and with suspicion as merely 
a new form of imperialism or 


Technical Assistance as a Christian Vocation 


colonialism coated with human 
tarian principles. But everywhere the 
development of technical assistance 
programs has been watched with in 
terest. 

There are two reasons for the in 
terest which such a program. has 
aroused. First, the proposal to share 
our technical skills and knowledge 
has coincided with the growing de 
sires of underdeveloped areas to 
secure a better life. Second, our ex 
pressed motivation appeared to be 
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rimarily humanitarian, which made 
the offer acceptable. These two con- 
ditions have never existed previously. 
The growing desire of underde- 
veloped = areas for progress and 
security is new and the product of 
the ever-increasing contacts of these 
areas With the rest of the world— 
contacts which have highlighted the 
extremes of poverty and plenty in 
the world. Also, never belore has a 
nation, as a world leader, considered 
the plight of less fortunate countries 
its personal concern for humani- 
tarian reasons. 


Christianity Motivates Assistance Program 

The humanitarian reasons for a 
technical assistance program deserve 
our special attention as Christians, 
for of all the humanitarian reasons 
advanced the Christian motivation 
is most important. Technical assist- 
ance with a goal of building a better 
way of life is one ultimate in applied 
Christianity. Our Judaeo-Christian 
tradition has evolved a unique con- 
cept ol social responsibility—‘‘Love 
thy neighbor as thysell.” But true 
love can only be expressed by action. 
Today, one of the great needs of our 
“neighbors” is aid in developing 
their productive lacilities—resources, 
skills, health, education, etc.,—and 
in securing for them a better stand- 
ard of living. Although eighty per 
cent of the people in underdeveloped 
regions are engaged in agriculture, 
their main concern Is to produce sul- 
ficient food for themselves and their 
country. With two-thirds of the 
world’s population underprivileged 
and undernourished, and with ex- 
perts predicting tremendous popula- 
tion increases in such areas, the pros- 
pect is a reduction in the levels of 
living rather than an increase. If we 
Christians truly love our world 
neighbors, the very urgency of their 
plight should be a compulsion to 
action. 

Technical assistance to help one’s 
neighbors help themselves is, there- 
lore, a positive expression of Chris- 
tian love. It is a practical implemen. 
tation of our spiritual heritage. It is 
a world mission for peace and plenty 
in which all faiths can participate, 

Christian motivation 
role and a responsibility in the ulti- 
mate success of any technical assist- 
ance program. A Christian attitude 
should not only motivate the pro- 
gram, but, most important, should 


also has a 
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be a characteristic of every technician 
within the program. It is at this 
point that technical assistance as a 
Christian vocation plays a vital role. 


Technicians Who Are Christians Are Needed 

Technical assistance, in its simplest 
definition, is the transposition and 
adjustment of our technical skills and 
methods to the needs, problems and 
situations of underdeveloped areas to 
aid in the sound development of 
such regions, to eliminate want and 
achieve security. ‘The progress 
achieved, however, is directly pro- 
portionate to the effectiveness of the 
“tools” used. The “tools” whereby 
these new techniques are transferred 
and applied are the technicians them- 
selves. This human factor is the key 
to either achievement or failure. The 
technicians in most assistance pro- 
grams must deal with people—people 
who are usually characterized as 
illiterate, poorly housed, under- 
nourished and, above all, suspicious. 
The ultimate success of any technical 
assistance program is dependent, in 
the last analysis, on the quick ac- 
ceptance of new techniques by such 
people. The new techniques will 
only be accepted when taught by a 
person who is sincerely sympathetic 
and understanding of the people 
being taught as well as their prob- 


U.S. technician examines a Venezuelan farmer's first cotton crop under the AIA 
program of technical assistance and supervised credit 


lems. 

This is the point at which a Chris- 
lian motivation on the part of the 
technician is vital, for without it any 
attempts at changing traditional 
patterns and methods would fail. 

Let us assume that in country X 
there exists an underdeveloped agri- 
cultural region which is inhabited 
by squatters, tenants, sharecroppers 
and small farmers who have followed 
the same practices of agriculture and 
production for centuries. 

Into this picture come two U. S. 
technicians who seek to promote 
better agricultural practices through 
the introduction of new techniques 
such as irrigation, contour farming, 
seed selection, or insect control with 
the goal of increasing each farmer's 
production and thereby his income 
which would translated into 
higher levels of living and well- 
being. Both technicians are highly 
trained and skilled in the latest agri- 
cultural practices and developments. 
soth technicians attempt to effect a 
change in the prevailing methods otf 
farming in this region through a 
program using such methods as ad- 
visory visits, group demonstrations, 
farm and home planning and regular 
Classes. 

The first 
of superiority towards the backward 


technician has a sense 
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farmers of this region because, by 
fortune of birth, he had the oppor 
tunity to attend the best agricultural 
schools and is a citizen of one of the 
richest and most powerful countries 
in the world. This technician's pro- 
gram would fail, for despite the 
illiteracy, poverty and ill health of 
the farmers, they have a keen ability 
to sense a lack of sincerity, humility 
and brotherly feeling. 

On the other hand, the second 
technician has a sincere, understand- 
ing attitude based upon a Christian 
zeal and motivation. His program 
has an excellent opportunity for suc- 
cess because the farmers will grad- 
ually welcome the technician as one 
of their own to whom they will 


look for advice in the solution of 


their day-to-day problems and whose 
instruction and counsel they will ac- 
cept as an earnest attempt to help. 


Experience Indicates Importance of Motivation 


I would like to illustrate my point 
with the experience in one olf the 
American International Association's 
programs in Venezuela. The Amer- 
ican International Association for 
Economic and Social Development, 
whose President is Mr. Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, is a non-profit corpora- 
tion which seeks to evolve new pat- 
terns of international cooperation 
whereby peoples throughout the 
world may achieve their desire for 
self-improvement through technical 
assistance programs, covering such 
activities as improving productive 
facilities, bettering rural community 
services, enlarging educational op- 
portunities and disseminating in- 
formation for improving nutrition 
and health. AIA has been conducting 
these programs in Brazil and Vene- 
zuela for the past three years in co- 
operation with their respective gov- 
ernments. Thus far, Venezuelan pro- 
grams include a national nutrition 
information program, a training pro- 
gram in practical agirculture, a 
comprehensive rural rehabilitation 
program in five regions which com- 
bines supervised credit, agricultural 
education and community services, 
and a farm-to-market road building 
program for isolated agricultural 
communities. 

In the latter program, the roads 
are built in cooperation with the 
State governments under the general 
supervision of a U. S. engineer and a 
U. S. machine instructor who gives 
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a group of young Venezuelan ap- 
prentices on-the-job instruction dur- 
ing the actual building of the road. 

On the first project.in the Andean 
state of Tachira, the bulldozer in- 
structor was a very large, aflable 
North American such as you might 
find as a foreman on any large con- 
struction job. He could speak no 
Spanish and had never been more 
than 400 miles outside of his native 
state of Montana. The instructor 
would come out 6n the project wear- 
ing bright red suspenders and a 
battered felt hat pushed back on his 
head with the brim turned up. 
Within two weeks he had learned 
only enough Spanish to give the no- 
menclature for all the parts on bull- 
dozers and levelers and other road 
equipment, but he had already been 
accepted by his group of trainees and 
the people of the area because of 
his friendliness and neighborliness. 
The trainees imitated his stance, 
walk and copied him down to the 
red suspenders, pushed up hat and 
roaring laugh. The people in the 
region where the road was being 
built made him gilts such as chickens, 
eggs, cigarettes, and coffee. ‘Three 
school boys gave him an hour musical 
concert. ‘These incidents demon- 
strated the people’s appreciation for 
the construction of the road in their 
previously isolated region par- 
ticularly the techmician’s understand- 
ing attitude and sense of 
equality, thus winning their respect 
and trust. 

This is just one example of the 
result of a Christian attitude on the 
part of a technical “diplomat.” 
Many other examples can be found 
in any of the private and govern- 
mental programs of technical assist- 
ance, but many more technicians are 
needed who have an adequate techn1- 
cal background, plus a sincere and 
sound Christian motivation with a 
sense of mission to choose a vocation 
in the field of technical assistance. 


Relation to Christian Missions 

Much of this might raise the ques- 
tion of placing technical assistance 
programs within already existing 
foreign missions. In many underde- 


veloped areas, missions have already’ 


prepared the ground in which techni- 
cal assistance can fruitfully grow. 
There are, however, three reasons 
why such a proposal is not feasible 
First, a mission by definition would 


have as its primary purpose the prop. 
agation of a particular religious be. 
lief. No matter how many services 
in such fields as health, education 
and sanitation, the primary purpose 
of missions is to spread the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ and to win men to Hig 
service and His Church. Second, the 
placing of technical assistance within 
the mission movement might give 
way to criticism and suspicion that 
we are really seeking to IM pose 
Christianity upon unwilling converts 
as a “tie-in sale’ with technical ag. 
sistance. ‘Third, the mission move. 
ment does not lend itself as easily to 
perpetuation on a_ broader scale 
within an underdeveloped country, 
All too often, a mission will be found 
within whose confines the state of 
development well-being has 
progressed greatly, but three miles 
down the road the situation which 
the mission has successfully over. 
come continues to exist. Such a mis. 
sion has no sound place or connec. 
tion within the government and 
society of the underdeveloped country 
whereby any of the practices and 
techniques introduced by the mission 
can be continued and_ broadened. 
Since the majority of technical as. 
sistance programs take place on in 
ter-governmental levels they provide 
a medium whereby the methods de. 
veloped to produce progress can be 
continued long after foreign techni- 
cal assistance has been withdrawn, 


Christians Are Needed 

But technical assistance needs the 
dedication and selflessness that has 
characterized the mission movement. 
There is very great need today for 
Christian personnel in the expand: 
ing field of technical assistance. 
World technical developments have 
created a world community of 
mutual dependence, but not one of 
mutual trust and respect. ‘Technical 
assistance can either heighten dis 
trust suspicion or promote 
friendship and good-will. “The most 
powerful weapon which we have for 
the solution and alleviation of the 
economic problems in underde- 
veloped areas is not our technical 
knowledge alone, but the ability to 
introduce these techniques through 
modern missionaries — technicians 
whose actions are based on a Chris 
tian sense of brotherly love, humility, 
understanding and, above all, mis 
sion. 
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fears in An Age of 


WINNIFRED WYGAL 


FEAR IS A WARNING. It is not 
necessarily bad, because it tells us 
that something is wrong. Our fears 
mav arise from real dangers or they 
mav arise trom illusions or a false 
diagnosis of what is wrong. We can- 
not hope to be treed from our fears 
until we know whence they come. If 


their cause is authentic then one 
course Of action is indicated; if 
wholly or partly illusion, then 


another course will be needed. 

We are indebted to Dr. Paul Til- 
lich of the Union’ ‘Theological 
Seminary for an analysis of the na- 
ture of our fears. He says the human 
race is subject to three kinds of fear, 
at least in the culture with which we 
have to deal.! 


Ontological Fear 

All creatures—dumb_ beasts and 
mankind—are subject to ontological 
fears. This is a $64 word for describ- 
ing those fears which inhere in the 
state of real being of creatures. ‘The 
popular phrase “the law of self pres- 
ervation”’ is one way of referring to 
this common problem of all crea- 
tures. They are finite and they have 
some kind of awareness of their ex- 
pendability in nature. The law of 
gravitation Operates unfailingly so 
that if a man or dog loses balance on 
the edge of a cliff, death follows. By 
the very nature of our being we 
must have oxygen, hence we fear 
suffocation in an air-tight place. 
With the exception of the horse 
whose stall even in a burning barn 
seems the symbol of security, most 
animals fear fire and flee from it. If 
people are normal in mind and emo- 
tion they tend to protect themselves 
irom risks. There is a border-line of 
overlapping with the other kinds of 
lears to be mentioned, so that a com- 
mon sense attitude toward danger to 


This article follows the outline used by 
Dr. Tillich in the New England Faculty 
Conference of the S.C.M. in 1950.—W.W. 
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Anxiety 


Understanding the nature of our fears is a long 


step toward managing and mastering them 


Fears, like freckles, play no favorites 


oneself is often ignored. Illustrations 
are the over-use of sleeping pills or 
alcohol. Other considerations some- 
times overcome what would normally 
be an ontological fear so that people 
dely what is usually thought of as 
the law of self-preservation. 


Guilt Fear 

The second kind of fear with which 
we all grapple is peculiar to human 
beings. Dr. ‘Tillich calls this guilt 
fear. The word “guilt” here is not 
used as a term of reproach. It does 
not refer to evil behaviour per se. 
Nor is the word moral used to mean 
the opposite of immoral. Man has 
guilt fears because he is a moral 
being, that is, a being who has in- 
telligence, the power of choice, and 
the capacity to know himself. Theo- 
logically we state this in terms of the 
story of creation where we are told 
that man is made in the likeness of 
God. This is poetry for saying that 
man has something of divinity 
within him and has some knowledge 
of the difference between good and 


evil, between better and best. Re- 
member how many times you have 
thought: “If only I hadn’t done 
that’; or “I could have made a 
higher grade”; or “Why did I speak 
that way?” ‘The conflict results in 
what may be called a guilt fear. This 
is related to anxiety (to be spoken of 
later). However, guilt fear comes 
from the sense that we have capacti- 
ties not reached, aspirations not real- 
ized, conflicts not resolved. 
times we might have done _ better, 
sometimes we could not have and 
must accept ourselves as we are with 
the limitations we have recognized. 
The Christian answer to guilt fear 
is a dual one. (a) We can never reach 
our own dream of what we ought 
to be and do and yet in the sight of 
God we are accepted and loved. This 
is what is meant by the redeeming 
mercy of God. This is why Jesus 
said “Ye must be born anew.” Only 
those who are born anew realize for- 
giveness for this guilt fear and move 
out, free, in the redeeming love of 
God. A human way of saying this is 
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that the really tree person accepts 
himself. (b) Once understanding 
why we sometimes have these guilt 
fears we are able to dispel them by 
more honesty, more effort and more 
appreciation of the reason why there 
is a gap between dream and achieve- 
ment. 


Neurotic Fear 

The third kind of fear to which we 
as mortals are subject is neurotic 
fear. This is fear whose causes are 
illusory, groundless, based upon 
dangers which we imagine, upon the 
big-black-bear-around-the-corner type 
of reaction to life. All people have 
some neurotic fear. This is the most 
dangerous kind of fear because it is 
usually so irrational. Often, like an 
illness, we cannot help having this 
sort of anxiety yet of course it is symp- 
tomatic of some special need within 
ourselves. In the really neurotic or 
psychotic person these fears assume 
the degree and nature of extreme 
and highly dangerous terror. In the 
more average individual they may 
take the form of a sense of inleriority, 
persecution phobias, psychosomatic 
diseases and various forms of conflict. 
It is of course of the utmost im- 
portance that we not develop a 
pattern of neurotic fear. In some in- 
stances individuals need specialized 
counseling help in overcoming neu- 
rotic fears, while no one of us could 
hope to free himself from them with- 


out a strong faith in God and the. 


practice of His presence as the chiel 
element of one’s environment. 

Illustrations of neurotic fears are 
not confined to the individual 
psychological realm. There is the 
person who fears “intermarriage” 
with the colored races if the segrega- 
tion pattern is done away with. This 
is of course the wrong thing to be 
afraid of. The real danger is the 
denial of Christian brotherhood and 
of democracy if the American tradt- 
tion of liberty is ignored in a time 
when the colored races of the world 
are coming into their own. The con- 
fusion about intermarriage as the 
inevitable outcome of social justice 
probably roots in prejudices which 
offer escape from facing the real 
issue. 

Other illustrations are the present 
hysteria in America about there 


WINNIFRED WYGAL, Chairman of the Board 
of this magazine, is also a wise counselor to 
students. 
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being a foreign agent under every 
bed and the abrogation of civil 
rights in the name of security. Others 
have to do with religious prejudices. 
The list is longer than it ought to be. 
Let us remind ourselves that fear 1s 
a warning but that the use we are 
to make of that warning is to dis- 
cover what the real danger is, and 
how elfectively that danger can_ be 
handled. For instance, how sound its 
the theory that mechanized 
versal war is the most effective way 
to stop dangerous political and eco- 
nomic doctrines? Granted a_ pre- 
paredness program, what are the 
other constructive elements in achiev- 
ing a safe and creative world pic- 
ture? 


Differencd Between Anxiety and Fear 
Scholars” describe anxiety as a 
kind of generalized insecurity which 
broods over and within us and which 
is olten hard to define in terms of 
a sharp, clear problem. Probably 
this vague angst is a part of our col- 
lective unconscious and is related to 
racial guilt. Its intangibility can only 
be dealt with by breaking these 
vague feelings down into concrete 
fears with which we can deal specil- 
ically. We may find that the real 
trouble is that we tear we tailed in 
that examination, or that Professor 
Jones knows very well that’ we 
cheated, or that Sarah does not love 
us. Having isolated such fears, we 


can, if we are honest, take them by 


the heels and put an end to them. 


Anxiety Due to Our Time 

On the larger screen of life our 
inevitable anxiety greatly in- 
creased by the particular circum- 
stances of the age we live in. The 
“cold war,” the discovery and use of 
atomic energy for bombs, with the 
threat of the annihilation of millions, 
creates a situation unparalleled in 
history. As a result, fear, hatred, 
frustration, disillusion, contusion, 
are but a few of the emotions which 
dog our days. We are led again to 
ask the most basic questions about 
life and its purposes. This is, of 
course, a good outcome of our tears, 
provided we are serious about find- 
ing the explanations and aids which 
only religion give. Untor- 
tunately, many people fall into the 
mechanistic and meaningless state ol 
mind which is so shockingly preva- 
lent in these times and which leads 


only to tragedy ol one sort or anothe 
Unless we can keep clear in oo 
minds that life has meaning and th 
there is purpose, there can be ho 
freedom and happiness in the “Tong 
sense. 


Transcendent Courage 

Ot course the answer to fear i 
faith and courage. It is not possibj, 
to have courage without faith. It \ 
true that there is a kind of Spartap. 
ism Which has in it no hope and pp 
triumph, but only a Stoical hanging 
on with set teeth. Both the Roman 
and the Greeks manifested an ama, 
ing degree of such courage. Toda 
we see it in both the Nazis and th 
Communists. Possibly it is not fair ty 
describe such courage as wholly de 
void of faith and hope. Lenin 
“the stars in their courses are on oy 
side, we cannot tail” which is a king 
ol transcendent faith, of course. Hoy 
ever, there is no lasting antidote ty 
lear and cowardice except in a seng 
that one is surrounded by a friend) 
universe. One needs to realize tha 


there is a meaningtul, loving pur! 


pose, and that there is significance ip 
defeat as well as in victory, the sor 


of significance which we see in the? 
cross ol Jesus where what was de— 
leat at the time became the triup! 


phant radiance which has illumined 
the world for two thousand years. 

We do not have the courage unt! 
the actual moment of need. We can 
not store up courage anymore thar 
we can store up vitamins. What we 
can store up are the conditions fo 
courage. Perhaps a second betore the 
thing we lear becomes a reality we 
are unbearably trightened, but if we 
have built well, the courage, whid 
is transcendent, comes in the how 
of acute need. ‘This kind ol courag 
is transcendent, because of its Source 
and also because it could never exis 
in us in our own strength. Jesus 
courage, which was not Spartan but 
divine courage, arose from his ha 
ing given all that he was and had t 
the highest he knew, which was the 
God revealed to torefathers 
There is no other secret tor handling 
fear and anxiety. There is no othe 
way to transmute terror imto victor 
cowardice into heroism, illusion int 
reality. Once we give all that we at 
and have to God in terms of Hb 
people and His causes and Tis pu 
poses, we begin to be mature enoug! 
to walk unatraid. 
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The Peril Thanksgiving 


JOHN KNOX 


AS THE DAY APPROACHES when we shall again be 
meeting in our churches to give thanks, it may be useful 
to recall that the one person to whom Jesus refers as 
going up to the temple to give thanks is cited, not for 
praise, but for censure. ‘To be sure, the censure is not 
passed upon the giving of thanks as such—far from it— 
but upon the particular way in which the thanks in this 
case were given. Nevertheless, that particular way is one 
into which you and I are so likely to fall that it deserves 
our reflection as we approach the solemn privilege of 
thanksgiving. What the man said was, “I thank thee, 
God, that I am not as other men are.” This is an always 
false, an altogether false—and may one not also say? 
the only false way of giving thanks. 


Indeed, one may go even further, I believe, on the basis 
of this parable and say that these words of the Pharisee 
represent the only false way, not alone of thanksgiving, 
but also of prayer itself. For the subject of the parable 
js prayer: “Two men went up to the temple to pray”: 
one of the two men said, “I thank thee,” and the other 
said, “Have mercy.’ Between them they typify the two 
elements in prayer—what we would give and what we 
would ask. On the one hand, ascriptions of praise and 
thanksgiving; on the other petitions, which whatever 
their specific content, are prayers for God’s merciful help. 
It is when we take both of these phases of prayer, or 
movements in prayer, into account—as the parable does 
—that we are in position to see how very false the prayer 
of the Pharisee is. 


When we do this, we can see four possible prayers in- 
volving the terms which these two men, between them, 
used. And these four prayers come near to being types to 
which all prayers belong. The Pharisee might have said, 
“Have mercy upon me, O God, for I am as other men 
are’; or he might have said, “I thank thee, God, that | 
am as other men are’; or again he might have said, “Have 
mercy upon me, O God, because I am not as other men 
are.’ All of these prayers might have been true prayers; 
but as a matter of fact, he makes the only possible false 
one, “I thank thee that I am not as other men are.” 

In other words, when our prayers are reduced (as they 
all can be) to the simple essential form to which the 
prayers of both the Pharisee and the publican belong, 
their truth or falseness depends upon how true or false 
the second clause or phrase is in each case and how ap- 
propriate or inappropriate the first, that is, upon how 
truly the prayers describe our own condition and how 
appropriately they relate this condition to God. In the 
case OL the Publican, the second statement is true, “I am 
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a sinner,’ and the first is appropriate, “God have mercy 
on me.” In the case of the Pharisee both statements are 
false. In some ways—and these the most important—the 
Pharisee zs like other men; and in regard to those ways in 
which he is not like other men, he should ask for mercy 
or seek for guidance and help instead of giving thanks. 

One is bound to be struck first by the falseness of the 
second or descriptive clause. “I am not as other men are,” 
the Pharisee says; and goes on to show what he means 
by adding: “I am not an extortioner, unjust, an adulterer; 
I fast twice a week; I give tithes of all that I possess; in a 
word, I am better than other men.” But as you listen, 
you know that he is not better than other men. Even if 
one could claim such a thing without moral pride and 
therefore without denying the claim in the very act of 
making it—even then we know that one cannot truly 
make it, at any rate, in the presence of God... I have 
never extorted anything from my neighbor; but have | 
never been envious of his success, have I never wished to 
gain at his expense? I have not committed adultery, but 
have I never looked upon a woman to lust after her? I am 
a respectable member of my community; but have all 
selfishness and pride been put to death in me? Have | 
died, that Christ may live in me? Do I do the good I 
would do? Do I leave undone the evil I would not do? 
Do I in thought, word, and deed—or even in thought, 
word or deed—tulfill the righteous will of God, which | 
know is also the law of my own true life? When we ask 
such questions of ourselves—and we know in our hearts 
that such are the really relevant questions—we become 
aware of a moral difference separating us from God which 
Is SO vast as to make the drawing of distinctions to our 
own advantage between ourselves and others impossible 
and unthinkable. We can only say with the publican, 
“God, have mercy upon me, a sinner. Have mercy upon 
me because I am, like other men, desperately in need 
of pardon and help.” 


But this is not the only way in which the second clause 
ol the Pharisee’s prayer may be taken. Suppose that in- 
stead of saying, “I thank thee that I am better than other 
men,” he had said, “I thank thee that I am more com- 
fortable than other men,” “I thank thee that I have a 
material and social security which others do not have,” 
“I thank thee that I am a member of a more fortunate 
country,” “IT thank thee that I belong to a more privileged 
race or Class.” ‘This prayer, we recognize, would be equally 
false; but here the falseness would consist not in the un- 
truth of the second clause—that clause may be true 
enough—but in the inappropriateness of the first. “I am 
privileged above others’ — very well, that is true enough. 
But should you give thanks that this is true? Is it not pos- 
sible that you should be asking God to forgive you for 
having and holding more than you need of what others 
die for lack of? “I thank God that I am more privileged 
than others” is a false prayer, not only because it may 
well be an expression of satisfaction in the misfortune 
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of others as well as in my own good fortune; but also 
because it falsely assumes that God has deliberately 
singled me out, or my group out, for the enjoyment of 
these privileges. But nothing is more certain than that 
he has not done so. “He sendeth his rain upon the good 
and the evil; and causeth his sun to rise upon the just 
and the unjust.” 

A nation stands in special danger of this sin of pride 
and presumption. I imagine that if we should examine 
our Thanksgiving proclamations over the years, we 
should find that we have often managed to strike the 
note: “We thank thee that we are not as other men are.” 
Sometimes we may have gone so far as to say, in almost 
so many words, “We thank thee that we are better than 
other nations”; but more often, perhaps, we have fallen 
into the subtler blasphemy of thanking God that we 
were richer than others, that we had plenty while others 
starved, that we were at peace while others were sufter- 
ing the ravages of war. 

It is a solemn thing to give thanks to God, for to thank 
him is to ascribe responsibility to him. We may and often 
do try to sanctify our possession of privilege to which, 
in view ol the dire needs of others, we have no just claim, 
by thanking God for them. But the only privileges for 
which we are not obligated to thank God are the 
privileges for which we have no right to thank God, wiz., 
our special privileges. Indeed, we should be on guard lest 
we use as an occasion for thanksgiving what is really a 
ground for penitence; lest we say, “I thank thee that I 
am not as other men are,” when we should be saying, “O 
God, forgive me that I am not as other men are. Forgive 
me for enjoying privileges which other men do not have. 
Forgive me that I even blaspheme against thee by thank- 
ing thee for what it is unjust, and certainly unloving, for 


me to possess. Have mercy upon me, a sinner, because } 
am not as other men are.” And if we are able to persuag, 
ourselves that for inequalities of this kind, having thej 
source in nature and history, we have no moral respong. 
bility and that therefore penitence is not called for—eyey 
so, surely the appropriate attitude in prayer is not that of 
complacently accepting such privileges as God's specjaj 
gift to us, but is rather that of desperately seeking light 
and moral strength in order faithfully to use them q 
wisely to bestow them. 

But the profounder truth is that we are as other mep 
are and that we may appropriately thank God that this js 
true. A sound religious insight finds expression in the 
Prayer of General ‘Thanksgiving: “Almighty God, Fathe 
of all mercies, we, thine unworthy servants, do give thee 
humble and hearty thanks for all thy goodness and loving 
kindness to us, and to all men.” It sounds almost tog 
familiar, but actually it is one of the most revolutionary 
ideas man has ever conceived, that in their relation tg 
God all men, whatever their differences, stand op 
absolutely common ground. In the ultimate and decisive 
reference of our lives we are as other men are. This js 
eround for penitence, but also for thanksgiving—the 
only true ground. “We bless Thee for our creation, preser: 
vation and all the blessings of this life | blessings, that is 
our enjoyment of which does not mean another's depriva. 
tion]; but above all, for thine inestimable love in the 
redemption of the world through our Lord Jesus Christ” 
God’s love of me is no whit greater, or smaller, than his 
love of all my fellows. They and I are men tor whom 
Christ died. Let us give thanks that we are as other men 


are, for it is as such, and only as such, that we are the| 


objects of his care and of his pardoning and reconciling 
erace. 


THANKSGIVING 


A MEDITATION FOR PERSONAL 
AND GROUP USE 


CAN ONE BE TRULY THANKFUL for anything in a world such as ours? 
Ours is restless, fearful world, in revolution. Great and grave issues 
are at stake. The threat of the world’s most devastating war hangs over 
us. The battle-line between the western democracies and Russian com- 
munism is being drawn more clearly on the political, ideological, eco- 
nomic and military fronts. Students and professors, and all youth, face 
uncertain days ahead. In this kind of world, preoccupied with crisis, is 
there any good reason for thanksgiving? What is Christian thankful- 
ness? How does a person show that he is thankful? 


WHAT IS THANKSGIVING? It is a feeling of appreciation for things 
that are good, valuable, helpful to human life. (These values may be 
personal, social, national, world-wide, material or spiritual.) Gratitude for 
things we treasure and count as blessings, when expressed in mean- 
ingful ways, is real thanksgiving. At its best, thanks is directed to 
the source or giver of the things we value: persons, groups, institutions— 
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the agencies making good things available to us. In a religious sense 
thanksgiving is appreciation expressed to God as the ultimate and ofter 
the immediate source of things we value. The Christian faith sees Goi 
as the original cause and the present behind-the-scenes provider of al 
creative power and goodwill. From Him “all blessings flow.” 


THE ROAD TO A THANKFUL HEART. How does a person reach the 
state or mood of real thanksgiving to God and to others who mediate 
God's blessings? 

(1) He is thoughtful. He directs his thinking toward the deeper vol 
ues which touch his life as a person. He looks at society in the circle 
where he lives and seeks the good he can find. He turns philosopher fo 
a moment and probes for life’s deepest meanings and blessings. 


(2) He takes a long look at life in this troubled world. The perspec 
tive thus gained separates the important from the unimportant, the cheop 
from the costly goods of life. Only by a long look at life does one get? 
sense of the historic heritage of his country, his religion, his family life 


and see an emerging mosaic of blessings. 
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(3) He counts them one by one. An old hymn describes an experience 
ony thoughtful person may have: “Count your blessings, name them one 
by one, and it will surprise you what the Lord hath done.” (In a few 
minutes of silence, make a mental list of your greatest assets, and be 
sure to include the intangible spiritual values of life.) 


THE ENRICHMENT OF THANKFULNESS. Sometimes students and pro- 
fessors are so obsessed with getting or guiding education that they 
brush off a surge of redeeming thankfulness as pious sentimentality unfit 


for a logical mind. But to be thankful is to enrich life. Consider the 


real 
(1) It increases our awareness of the basic values which surround our 


yalue of the emotion of appreciation: 


lives. It sensitizes the mind to what makes life good in its finest hours. 


(2) It deepens our happiness. The joy of possessing things is great, 
but hardly equals the inner satisfaction of experiencing truth, love, and 
beauty. Do you ever revel in natural beauty? Do you hear the crashing 
thunder of new ideas in quiet moments? Do age-old truths, once quite 
academic, come alive with great compulsion? Do you enjoy the privilege 
of free fellowship in a center of learning? Such joys are on the highest 
level! Thank God for them! 


(3) It deepens our security! Only the impoverished and unappreciative 
mind is insecure. Security is more than having physical health, material 
comforts, and freedom from outward dangers. It consists of a kind of 
fgith—a sense of God’s providential care, confidence in his love and 
power, experienced-knowledge that a variety of basic blessings flow into 
our lives regularly from many sources over which we have no control 
and far beyond our ability to provide for ourselves. 


$0, BE THANKFUL TODAY, for such values as: 

(1) Our creature comforts—the food, clothing, shelter, and other 
physical assets which nourish bodily life. But, don’t stop here—be thank- 
tul also for 

(2) The privileges and responsibilities of American citizenship. The 
typical American takes them for granted or abuses them! Many people 
in other countries would pay a fabulous price for them! Our national and 
international policies don’t suit you? Then, thank God you can have a 
port in helping change them! “One-third of our people are ill-housed, 
ill-clothed, ill-fed?’’ Thank God that an aroused citizen can do some- 
thing about such conditions! 


“You say, ‘The little efforts that | make will do no good; 
They never will prevail to tip the hovering scale 
When justice hangs in balance.’ 


“| don’t think | ever thought they would, 

But | am prejudiced beyond debate 

In favor of my right to choose which side 

Shall feel the stubborn ounces of my weight.” 
—Bonaro Overstreet 


(3) Another thing—be thankful for the chance to seek out the truth 
and put it to work. Students and professors are privileged characters in 
a community of learning where “truth is stranger than fiction.” The 
freedom and power to read, to think, to experiment, to compare ideas, 
to put knowledge and ideals to work on the campus and in the larger 
world—these are among the profound values of our college life. 


A PRAYER OF THANKSGIVING 
O God of all the people of the world: make us aware of the maze of 
blessings that surround and uphold our lives in the university. 


For good stewards and clear interpreters of proven truths, we give 
Thee our thanks. 


For devoted scientists who fearlessly seek out new truth and apply it 
to benefit humanity, we offer to Thee our praise. 


For all who create and reveal beauty in art, music, and literature, we 
sing Thee our songs of praise. 


For Christian faith which illumines and sustains the mind in its search 
for meaning in a troubled world, we thank Thee. 
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For the fellowship of kindred minds in our campus Christian Associa- 
tion and in our churches, we express our heartfelt appreciation. 


And for these other blessings (here specify those you think are most 
important for you), we offer up our thanksgiving. 


O Lord, help me, in these uncertain days in our world, to face the 
future unafraid, with unswerving confidence in Thee, and unquestioned 
devotion to the cause of peace and justice for all men. Amen. 


EXPRESS THANKS BY HOW YOU LIVE 

Mature religion expresses itself not only in prayer and meditation, but 
in courageous and thoughtful response to what is valuable and impor- 
tant. It seeks to share, to preserve, and to extend the deepest values of 
life to others. John Greenleaf Whittier sensed the real meaning of 
thanksgiving in daily life when he wrote: 


“O brother man, fold to thy heart thy brother; 
Where pity dwells, the peace of God is there; 
To worship rightly is to love each other, 

Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a prayer. 


“Follow with reverent steps the great example 

Of Him whose holy work was ‘doing good’; 

So shall the wide earth seem our Father's temple, 
Each loving life a psalm of gratitude. 


“Then shall all shackles fall; 


The stormy clangor of wild war music o'er the 
earth shall cease; 


Love shall tread out the baleful fire of anger, 
And in its ashes plant the tree of peace.” 


FOR GROUP USE, this Meditation might be supplemented by the use of 
Psalms 8 and 145, in addition to hymns of thanksgiving and other music. 
The leader may also wish to mention additional things for which college 
people may be thankful today. 


THIS WORSHIP SERVICE was prepared by Paul Edward Keyser, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Student YMCA, Pacific Northwest Area. 
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SUMMER PANORAMA— 


Perspective on Summer's Student Project 


INTIMATE CONTACT. with hard 
manual labor, off-the-record conversa- 
tions with community and government 
leaders, fresh understanding of the re- 
lation of Christian faith to life, deeper 
levels of interpersonal — relationship, 
clearer direction for vocational plans— 
these are some of the values reported by 
the 440 participants in the 13 summer 
projects sponsored by the National Stu- 
dent YMCA and YWCA in 1951. 

Forty-two students studied in the 
Berkeley and New York Leadership 
Training School, earning six semester 
hours of college credit under Professors 
A. T. Mollegen, David E. Roberts, Dr. 
Hugh Vernon White, Robert E. Fitch, 
R. Elizabeth Johns, Ruth Packard and 
Seymour A. Smith. 

One hundred students participated in 
the Leadership Training Seminars at 
College Camp, Wisconsin and Associa- 
tion Camp, Colorado, in addition to 
working eight hours a day on the camp 
staffs. 

One hundred and _ fifty students 
worked in five Students-in-Industry 
groups in Columbus, Ohio; Chicago, Illi- 
nois; Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minnesota; 
Los Angeles, California; and in the new 
project at Milton-Freewater, Oregon. 

Twenty-eight students worked in com- 
munity agencies in the College Summer 
Service groups in St. Louis and New 
York. 

Ninety-seven members of the Wash- 
ington Student Citizenship Seminar be- 
came government workers for the sum- 
mer. 

Twenty-three students visited Eng- 
land, Scotland, France, Germany, Aus- 
tria and Switzerland as members of the 
European Work-Study Seminar, with 
Miss Jimmie Woodward as director. 


STUDENTS-IN-INDUSTRY, Milton-Freewater, 
Oregon. Fifty students from all over the 
country took part in the youngest sum- 
mer project sponsored by the National 
Student YMCA and YWCA. Students 
worked regular hours for regular wages 
in the Rogers Cannery and did volun- 
teer work with the children of their fel- 
low workers. 

Although much of the darkness of The 
Grapes of Wrath has gone from the 
scene, migratory workers still have many 
problems. Since the organization of a 
union in the Rogers Cannery in 1945, 
wages and other conditions of work have 
been greatly improved. However, their 
children must constantly adjust to new 
schools and new communities. 
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‘The Oregon Council of Churches sent 
one of its top religious and recreational 
organizers to direct the social service 
work of the Students-in-Industry group. 
They assisted in building playground 
equipment, in conducting Bible classes 
and in directing recreation. 

In addition, the student group held 
regular seminars in which they discussed 
religion, social and economic problems. 
Paul Bock, Secretary of the YMCA- 
YWCA Roundtable at Oregon State Col- 


lege was director of the project.— 


Adapted from Eagle Times, July 6, 1951. 


STUDENTS-IN-INDUSTRY, Columbus, Ohio. 
Twenty foreign and American students 
participated in the project because they 
felt it offered an excellent opportunity 
to study the problems of industrial rela- 
tions in America by direct work in in- 
dustry. The ethical, social, and religious 
issues Which the students observed while 
at work, or were informed of by the 
seminar speakers, were the topics of 
many discussion sessions. ‘These sessions 
and the weekly business meetings stimu- 
lated the growth of group unity by 
means of direct exchange of opinions on 
issues of labor-management relations, 
race relations, and other issues.—RICH- 
ARD STEPHENS. 


STUDENT INDUSTRIAL SEMINAR, Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul, Minnesota. In the midst of 
our programs about Industrial Rela- 
tions, we had an opportunity to attend 
a meeting of the Central Labor Union 
of Minneapolis. This experience proved 
to be one of the most interesting and 
stimulating of the summer. 

The Central Labor Union of the AFL 
is composed of representatives of all the 
local unions of this area, each union 
having a proportionate number of rep- 
resentatives. 

We had learned a lot about workers 
in a few weeks of work, but the demon- 
stration of leadership ability, sportsman- 
ship, poise in speaking, and honest con- 
cern, we witnessed at the union meeting 
was of even greater value. Democratic 
procedure, with an excellent chairman 
and parliamentary perfection, was evi- 
dent throughout. 

This was not an easy meeting to con- 
duct. Difficult subjects had to be dis- 
cussed, concerning local union dues, as- 
sessments and union participation in 
political campaigns. Tempers had to be 
controlled and rules enforced. Bakery 
and hospital strikes were current in 
Minneapolis and reports were given on 


these. Also members were urged to by 
only articles bearing the union label 
These men who drove trucks or were 
another cog in the assembly line wer 
concerning themselves with the bette, 
ment of their fellow employees. Wha 
could be done for better wages, workip 
conditions, and hours7—NANCyY Reyy 
University of Cincinnati. 
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WEST COAST LEADERSHIP SCHOOL, Berke. 
ley, California. When our group of sey. 
enteen girls and seven men arrived, rep 
resenting thirteen states and Hawaii and 
nineteen schools, we knew we were in 
for a different experience. Different it 
was, and it was really wonderful! We 
had three classes at the Pacific School of 
Religion: Modern World Religious Val 
ues, Christian Ethics, and Group Work 
An added attraction was the field trip 
in connection with our course in social 
ethics. We visited San Quentin Prison, 
the Richmond Housing Authority, the 
South Berkeley Community (interracial 
Church, ClO and AFL Labor Temples 
in Oakland, The Chevrolet Automotive 
Plant, and the Chinese YMCA in San 
Francisco. 

A visit to Howard ‘Thurman’s Fellow 
ship Church in San Francisco impresset 
us deeply. The church is interracial and 
it was wonderful to see members 0 
many racial and ethnic groups sharing 
in spiritual fellowship together, unde 
the direction of a brilliant, inspiring 
dynamic Negro minister. His sermon dis 
cussed the breaking of barriers betweet 
men and the establishment of worl 
community. Afterwards, we were & 
tremély fortunate in being allowed 0 
visiYy him in his home studio, where W 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAS 
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ysked him numerous questions.—SHIR- 
yey WILKERSON. 

LEADERSHIP TRAINING SCHOOL, New 
York, N. Y. Worshiping, studying, and 
growing together in the atmosphere of 
Union | heological Seminary, its beau- 
ful cloisters and Gothic towers, and 
under the very helpful supervision of 
our directors and professors, we spent 
a profitable and unforgettable summer. 

The six-week program followed the 
familiar, threefold worship, study and 
action pattern. ‘The study program in- 
duded two courses in the doctrines and 
ethics of the Christian faith and a prac- 
‘ical course in Organization, program 


was spent on the subject “The Com- 
munity and Its Needs.” To actually 
know the needs of a community, our 
Seminar group divided into three sec- 
tions and each spent a full and long-to- 
be-remembered day in Denver. It was 
publicized as a “social sensitivity day” 
and it proved to be a real eye-opener 
for us. 

Our first stop was at the Negro Wom- 
en's Club Day Nursery on North Clark- 
son Street. This is one of two inter- 
racial nurseries in all of Denver. The 
program is an exceptionally good one 
even though the budget is always on the 
verge of being overspent. 

Next we joined in a guided tour of 


only learned about social problems but 
about career possibilities, among which 
were “Y" work and various types of 
social work. 

‘The summer had a great influence on 
our lives. Our project helped open our 
eyes to the problems that exist about us 
and made us more conscious of our du- 
ties as citizens. We feel that a_ project 
such as the one we engaged in gives us 
new insight into human relations. It 
seems that our colleges give us very lit- 
tle along that line, and we recommend 
the Summer Service Project as a way one 
can complete his education and under- 
stand his fellowmen and thus find his 
place in the world. 
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Beginning on p. 18: (1) Berkeley Leadership Training School; (2) New York LTS in Professor Roberts’ apartment; (3) Oregon group member with 
children of migrant workers; (4) Playtime for Twin Cities Industrial Seminar; (5) College Summer Service Group with German student visitors. 


and leadership of Student Christian As- 
soclations. 

Both as a part of the study program 
and the action program, we went on 
many field trips, taking advantage of the 
rich resources available in New York 
City. Some of the highlights in our field 
work were a talk with Mrs. Roosevelt 
about politics and Christian leadership, 
and visits to the YMCA and YWCA na- 
tional offices, the United Nations, and 
wo labor union headquarters, and to 
the East Harlem Protestant Parish. The 
latter is one of the most degraded sec- 
ions Of Our Country, and we were par- 
ticularly impressed because it is the first 
place most immigrants come when. they 
enter this country. East Harlem was an 
experience that put us face to face with 
he inadequacy of our own faiths, espe- 
dally when we saw the challenge in the 
ves of the young minister who was 
dedicating his life to giving these people 
ilittle hope. It seemed to put new in- 
ight into our responsibility as mem- 
bers of Christian Associations. —BARBARA 
BAKER, 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING SEMINAR. Estes 
Park, Colorado. portion of our seminan 
it Estes Park Conference YMCA Camp 
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the capitol building, and then on to 
lunch at the Denver University campus. 
Next came visits to a community center 
and the historic Citizen’s Mission on 
Larimer Street. 

Our next visit was to the famous Den- 
ver Juvenile home, the detention home 
for all children who are picked up by 
Denver police. The home looks just 
like a first class residential apartment 
house, except for heavy screens on the 
windows. 


COLLEGE SUMMER SERVICE GROUP, St. 
Louis, Missouri. Members of the project 
came from all parts of the country, but 
in spite of our different backgrounds, 
we came for three purposes—to be ol 
service to others, to learn new things 
and to have a good time with new 
fricnils. 

In order that we might be of service 
to others, each of us was assigned to a 
social agency where we did different 
types of recreational work. We spent two 
half days each week studying the mayor 
social problems such as housing, health, 
politics, race relations, and economic re- 
lations. To help us understand the prob- 
lems we had a number of prominent 
speakers and made several tours. We not 


COLLEGE SUMMER SERVICE GROUP, New 
York, N.Y. “So this is New York! This 
is America! Wunderbar!” These were 
the cries of some of the seventy-five Ger- 
man high school students who arrived in 
the United States July 25th to spend a 
year working on farms throughout the 
COUNTLTY. 

The students were met by members of 
the College Summer Service Group stu- 
dents, who led the newcomers through 
Customs, took their baggage and rode 
with them to the hotel. Then they di- 
vided into groups of ten or fifteen each 
under the leadership of a member of 
the CSSG and were shown New York. 
Loud were the cries of excitement over 
the lights of the city, the Empire State 
building, the subways, the Automat. 

This was one of many projects under- 
taken by the CSSG in New York this 
summer. Most of the group had been 
strangers to New York themselves at the 
beginning of the season. 

Fighteen students under the sponsor- 
ship of the Student Departments of the 
YWCA and YMCA, had worked, studied 
and played together for seven weeks. 
They had heard speakers such as Mrs. 
kKleanor Roosevelt’) (at her Val kill 
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Farm), Norman Thomas, and a host of 
others. They had eaten a meal at Father 
Divine’s “Heaven.” They had wor 
shipped in famed Riverside Church, in 
a store-front church in East Harlem, 
and in the Bowery Mission. ‘They had 
visited a Night Court, the Bowery, 
Chinatown, Seaman’s Church Institute; 
housing projects, the St. John’s Guild 
Floating Hospital, the Stock Exchange, 
and the United Nations Headquarters. 
They had talked with leaders of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
the Liberal Party, the City Welfare De- 
partment and many others. And they 
had discussed and discussed and dis- 
cussed! 

All eighteen, when they left, said it 
had been one of the most valuable ex- 
periences of their lives. It had helped 
crystallize their ideas about life in a 
large city. They had seen the complexi- 
ties in such problems as poor housing, 
segregation, dope, drink, and a host of 
other problems. All went away with a 
sense of a new meaning for their own 
lives and a new desire to make their 
lives count more wherever they lived. 


WASHINGTON STUDENT CITIZENSHIP 
SEMINAR, Washington, D. C. The first week 
of the seminar was spent in visiting cer- 
tain high points of the cosmopolitan 
city. We crowded through the historical 
corridors of the Capitol and met in the 
Senate Office Building for lectures by 
Minority Leader Senator Wherry, and 
Frank McCulloch, Administrative As- 
sistant to Senator Douglas. ‘Thereafter, 
the galleries of the Senate and House 
became favorite haunts for members of 
the seminar. The rest of the week was 
spent in visiting Dumbarton Oaks, the 
Government Printing Office, the State 
Department, the Department of In- 
terior, the Pan American Union, the L1- 
brary of Congress, and the Supreme 
Court. The high point was the visit to 
the President of the United States at the 
White House, and his remarks to the 
students concerning their attempt to 


learn about the government in ten 
weeks, when he felt that in his sixty 
years of study he had not learned all 
about government. 

On July 1, the students reported for 
work at the government agencies where 
Mrs. Wells Harrington, former Mayor 
of Greenbelt, Maryland, and Director of 
the Seminar, had found jobs tor them. 
The jobs were routine and a bit dull, 
unless one looked beyond his own lim- 
ited work. 

After a long eight-hour work day, stu- 
dents returned tO their hotel, not to re- 
lax and take it easy, but to study and 
discuss. Four nights a week the group 
met for dinner-lecture meetings. After 
dinner, a guest speaker would lecture 
and then answer queries in an informal 
question period. During the first half of 
the summer, the meetings dealt with tor- 
eign policy and during the second with 
domestic policy. ‘The quality of speak- 
ers was excellent, featuring such well- 
known leaders as Helen Fuller, Wash- 
ington Correspondent of the “New Re- 
public’; Dr. Philip Jessup, Ambassador- 
at-Large; F. Joseph Donohue, Commis- 
sioner, District of Columbia; Dorothy 
Fosdick and Dr. William Johnstone, De- 
partment of State; Donald Stone, Direc- 
tor of Administration, ECA; Nelson 
Johnson, Director of the Far Eastern 
Commission; Oscar Ewing, Director, Fed- 
eral Security Agency; Arthur Flemming, 
Chairman of the Manpower Commis- 
sion; Senator Estes Kefauver; and 
Michael DiSalle, Director, OPS. Because 
of the high quality of the speakers the 
majority of the meetings lasted most of 
the evening, and then private discus- 
sions picked up trom there. 

As each week passed, the pieces of this 
gigantic jigsaw puzzle which was gov- 
ernment and life in Washington began 
slowly to fit into place. Of course, there 
were many missing parts, many which 
fitted snugly or overlapped, but on the 
whole a pattern began to emerge which 
gave a more complete, more intricate, 


more stimulating image of our Over, 
ment. It became the concensus that Our 
government is much more complex than 
any of us had imagined. Pat solutions to 
any of the highly involved problems g 
the day are impossible. ‘The various gy. 
gans of government became bette, 
known to us. It appeared that our Cop. 
gress had its titans as well as its dwarf 
and yet it also appeared as CTiticigy 
mounted on all sides that Congres 
lacked something—some called it the 
lack of a deep concern for all peopk 
due largely to the influence of specig 
pressure groups. In contrast to our pes 
simism about the Congress, a new op 
timism and confidence rose toward ty 
Department of State and interest jp 
creased in party activities. Delegation, 
visiting their Congressmen, midnigh; 
letter writers scribbling off notes to th 
Senators or to the editorial columns ¢ 
local newspapers, increased study 
party organization—all were part of th 
Seminar. 

Now, we return to the campus, hay. 
ing started on our first objective to lear 
about our government, Now resolved jy 
fulfill our second objective, to relay 
what we have learned and experience 
in Christian living.—RONALD Woobrup 
Union College. 


European Student Seminar; they‘re waitin 
for grey cards for crossing Enns bridge int 
Austria, Russian zone 


USCC Moves Toward 
Relationship with NCCC 

The General Assembly of the United 
Student Christian Council, national fed- 
eration of 14 denominational and other 
agencies of student work, has approved 
“in principle” a proposal that USCC 
should operate as a department of the 
National Council of Churches of Christ 
in the USA. During the coming year the 
member agencies of USCC will have an 
opportunity to signify whether they de- 
sire the USCC to be related with the 
National Council in this way; a report 
on their decisions will go to the National 
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Assembly in September 19532. 

The USCC (organized in 1944) met in 
early September on the campus of Earl- 
ham College, with some 140 delegates 
in attendance. ‘The delegates voted to 
recommend to their member agencies 
that they urge students “to become ac- 
tive in political organizations and espe- 
cially parties (including active partici- 
pation in campus politics) that they may 
learn the channels for carrying out re- 
sponsible action.” Each day’s program at 
USCC included a period of worship, 
corporate prayers, Bible study and group 
discussions on the theology of evange- 
lism, based on the study book for the 


forthcoming Quadrennial Convention 
the Student Volunteer Movement, The 
They May Have Life by D. T. Niles. 

The new officers of USCC are: ket 
Knutson (Lutheran) student at Unio 
Theological Seminary, Chairman; Rober 
Orr (Presbyterian USA) student 
UCLA, Vice-Chairman; Andrew Yog 
(YMCA) student at the University ¢ 
Pennsylvania, Secretary; and Dr. He 
rick B. Young (Presbyterian US: 
Treasurer. Harold Viehman (Presb 
terian USA) is the new Chairman of th 
USCC Executive Committee and Job 
Deschner continues as the Executit 
Secretary. 
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NICC Becomes NSCY 


Since 1935 “NICC” have been the call 
letters describing the annual joint meet- 
ing of the National Student Councils of 
the YMCA and YWCA. A more descrip- 
tive title for the National Intercollegiate 
Christian Council has long been over- 
due. The 1951 meeting took action and 
chose the name National Student Coun- 
cil of the YMCA and YWCA, or NSCY 
for short. 

One hundred elected delegates met at 
Earlham College, August 25-31. Major 
elements in the program were worship, 
led by Frank IT. Wilson, Dean of the 
school of Religion, Howard University; 
daily Bible study in the book of Ro- 
mans; a series of addresses by John C. 
Bennett, Professor of Christian ‘The- 
ology and Ethics at Union ‘Theological 
Seminary; a series of workshops and 
committees; and plenary sessions for the 
adoption of policies for the movement. 
The subjects for the workshops and for 
Dr. Bennett's addresses were: Helping 
Students Find Meaning for Their Lives; 
Understanding the World Crisis; and, 
Strengthening the Forces of Democracy. 

Two major program directives were 
given by NSCY: that the Program Com- 
mission produce a new symbolic repre- 
sntation of national program  em- 
phases, similar to the Circle of Faith and 
Action, based on the findings of the 
National Assembly and the study areas 
of the 1951 meeting of NSCY; and that 
greater stress be placed upon personal 
contact between students and the pro- 
fessional and lay leaders of the national 
movement. 

Among the administrative directives 
were: evaluation of the National Assem- 
bly and recommendations for future 
planning; further development of the 
Fair Share Plan for National Support; 
recommendations for summer projects 
and for INTERCOLLEGIAN, 

Considerable attention was given to 
the proposal that the United Student 
Christian Council, to which the Nation: 
al Student Councils of the YMCA and 
YWCA belong, become a part of the 
National Council of Churches of Christ 
in America. While no formal instruc- 
tions were given to the thirty-five dele- 
gates from NSCY to the USCC, it was 
suggested that they negotiate along the 
following lines: 

“That the USCC continue to function 
in its present form as the federated ex- 
pression of student Christian movements 
in the USA, preserving the unity of 
spirit and work that has developed in 
the eight years since it was organized. 

“That the USCC request the NCCC to 
continue its recognition of USCC as the 
federated expression of student Christian 
movements and agencies in the USA. 
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NCSY OFFICERS: From left: Ray Grant, Colby; Rebecca Ely, U of New Hampshire; James 
Ternent, Jr., Ohio State; Nancy McKinney, Wilson; Richard Roe, U of C, Berkeley; Nancy 
Simons, Ohio Wesleyan; Charles Hillman, Morehouse; Joyce Dawson, U of C, Berkeley 


“That each student Christian move- 
ment within USCC determine the char- 
acter of its relationship to the NCCC 
through USCC according to its essential 
nature.” 

Richard Roe of the Pacific Southwest 
Region and Nancy Simons of the 
Geneva Region are the newly clected 
co-chairmen of NSCY. 


Study of College Life As Part 
of Life Itself 


Aided by a $15,000 grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation, Cornell Univer- 
sity is conducting a scientific study to 
test the validity of the often heard as- 
sertion: “The American college student 
has lost his sense of values; he doesn’t 
know where he is going.” Dr. Robin M. 
Williams, who along with Dr. Edward 
A. Suchman is a cosupervisor of the 
project, says: “We aren't convinced that 
is true. We hope to determine the an- 
swer through careful, objective study of 
the problems, goals and ideals of repre- 
sentative university students at Cornell.” 

The project is more than a_ labora- 
tory exercise, he continued, because it 
is being conducted on the assumption 
that college is not merely preparation 
for life, but life itself. “Basically,” he 
said, “the problems a student encount- 
ers in college are the same as those he 
will face after graduation, such as the 
questions of making a home, choosing 
friends and planning work.” 


Bart Peak Wins Primary 


Bart N. Peak, General Secretary of the 
University of Kentucky YMCA, is a 
candidate for election to the Kentucky 
State Legislature. He won the primary 
with a large plurality. If elected he will 
continue to serve as a university e€m- 
ployee, by special action of the uni- 
versity authorities. 


Little White Chapel 
in Bowling Green 


The litthe white chapel that has been 
added to Bowling Green State Univer- 
sity stands in a central location on the 
campus. Every morning at 7:30 a group 
of students gather for quiet devotions. 
Other students come in between their 
classes during the day, to take advantage 
of the solitude in straightening out their 
thinking. One afternoon each week, Ves- 
per services are held. Many student wed- 
dings have been performed in the chap- 
el. The building houses the offices of 
the Student Christian Fellowship and 
other religious groups. 

The impetus for the erection of the 
chapel came from the members of the 
Student Christian Fellowship, which had 
been holding its meetings in unused 
classrooms. Now they have a_ beautiful 
chapel, so well constructed it has a life- 
expectancy of 300 years! 


—SHIRLEY Goop 


~ 


Chapel on Bowling Green Campus 
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Program Cues for December 


Students and the World Mission 


ONE OF THE HARDEST decisions a 
student has to make is to answer the 
inevitable question, What am I going to 
do when I finish college? Fifty years ago 
the question would have been phrased 
differently; students of that period 
would have put it, What am I going to 
do with my life? In 1951 that older ques- 
tion may seem unrealistic; however, the 
answer one gives to the first of these 
questions indicates at least implicitly, 
the way he would answer the second 
one. Major world events over which we 
have no control may well determine 
much of what happens to our lives, and 
the frequency of crises may prevent long- 
range personal plans from developing, 
but our response in these situations still 
answers the question about what we are 
living for. 

Experts in vocational guidance say 
that students today are becoming very 
conservative in their occupational de- 
cisions. Because of the uncertainties of 
the world we want secure jobs, we want 
jobs that bring quick success, and we 
want enough money in our first posi- 
tion to bring a maximum of ease and 
comfort. No longer are we willing to 
live and die for causes; they disappear 
too quickly! 

Every Christian knows not only that 
God has not abandoned our world of 
the twentieth century, but also believes 
that He is working out His great plan 
within the events we see around us. 
Every CA should struggle with these 
questions in a way which will help its 
members discern the Plan and _ their 
relevance to it where it is being worked 
out in the present world. Then CA 
members will be able to make decisions 
about life plans and work, which be- 
come a part of the cause which is eter- 
nal. 


MEETING ONE 


How Has God Revealed Hts 
Purpose for the World? 


Before we can discern God at work 
in our world we must become familiar 
with the times in history when 
God has acted in some unique 
way. In such times we can 
see His plan and_ purpose 
more clearly. There are vari- 
ous wavs to open up this sub- 
ject: 

1. Ask one or two students 
to give detailed reviews of the 
first two chapters of That 
They May Have Life— D. T. 
Niles, with the following 
questions In mind: 
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a. What things has God done which 
have most deeply affected life on this 
planet? 

b. What do these things say about 
our hopes and ambitions? 

c. What do they say about our atti- 
tude toward our work as well as our 
choice of work? 

2. Ask another student to report on 


the WSCF paper by K. H. Ting, The 


/ Great Acts of God, with the same ques- 


tions in mind. 

3. A full report of Chapter 10 of Re- 
discovering the Bible—Bernhard Ander- 
son, would cover much of the same ma- 
terial. 

4. Invite a minister or professor who 
is thoroughly familiar with the Bible to 
speak on the subject: “The most impor- 
tant places in the Bible where God came 
into human history.” 

5: Plan a panel of three students to 
discuss the claims made about Jesus 
Christ in the second and third pages of 
“Why Force My Religion on Others?” in 
the study series, Students Ask About 
Missions. 

Good resource material may be found 
in the first three chapters of Christian 
Doctrine—]. S. Whale. 

The last part of the meeting might be 
spent in asking members of the group 
how they decided on last summer's work. 
Was the main factor: “Since I’m help- 
ing put myself through college, I must 
earn money this summer?” 


MEETING TWO 


What Is the Significance of the 
Present World Revolution? 


Another pre-requisite in making a vo- 


cational decision is to understand what 


is going on in the world now and see 
where we can find traces of God at work. 

1. Ask the CA advisor to prepare a 
talk reviewing the important points of 
Chapter 2 of the Federation Greybook, 
The Christian in the World Struggle. He 
should try to relate aspects of the cur- 
rent struggle to the great acts of God of 
the previous meeting. 


2. The meeting would be more fryit. 
ful if this were supplemented with a ye. 
port on the final chapter, “The Decisive 
Encounter,” from World Faith in Action 
(edited by Dr. Charles Leber) which jp. 
terprets from a Christian point of view 
the meaning of the present chaos and 
violence. Further supplementary mate. 
rial may be found in “Can Christianity 
Out-Perform Communism?” from Sty. 
dents Ask About Missions. The previous. 
ly mentioned book, World Faith jn 
Action, contains a number of chapters 
which show particular aspects of the 
world revolution in the main geograph- 
ical areas of the world. Discussion might 
be on such questions as: 

1. What is God saying to our world 
through His judgment which we experi. 
ence in our insecurities and frustrations? 

2. What are the needs of the world jp 
the light of this judgment? 

g. How can we relate these needs to 
those which the people themselves claim 
to be needs (1.e., justice, food, and se. 
curity for all peoples)? 


MEETING THREE 


Is My Vocational Decision Purely 
a Personal One? 


The knowledge that our lives are not 
our own and that God is working in our 
present world helps us to see the frame. 
work within which our decision should 
be made. But one other factor stands 
out about God’s work in the world to 
day which is so new that it deserves spe- 
cial attention. My decision should be 
made not just by me as a child of God, 
but also as a member of a world Chris 
tian community which has been given a 
special task. 

1. Assign the reading of chapter 4 
from That They May Have Life to all 
the members of the group. 

2. Ask a panel of three to present 
book reports on World, Christianity, 
Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow— 
H. P. Van Dusen; Christian World Mis. 
sion—W. K. Anderson, editor; Tomor- 
row Is Here—Latourette and Hogg. Fol 
lowed with a discussion pointing up the 
major theses, where all three agree, and 
where they differ. 

3. If only one book report is possible, 
the best would be The Emergence of ¢ 
World Christian Community 
—Latourette. The discussion 
should attempt to point out 
the various ways in which be 
ing a member of this world 
Christian community influ 
ences both the way we £0 
about our decision, and the 
opportunities and obligations 
for new vocations. 

Additional materials whid 
may be of considerable aid 
are in the study leaflets “Why 
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Not Our Own Backyard First?” and 
“How Do I Know I’m Called?” from 
students Ask About Missions; Chapter 
» Rediscovering the Bible—Anderson; 
and Can We Have a “World Church?” 
—Van Dusen (INTERCOLLEGIAN May, 
1951): 

Question for discussion: Is this im- 

rtant factor of the Christian world 
community more significant for those 
who have previously decided to be min- 
jsters OF missionaries, or is this demand 
the same for all Christians? 


MEETING FOUR 


What Are the Needs of the 
Christian Community? 


The purpose of this final meeting is 
to bring before the group an accurate 
and authentic picture of the needs of 
the Christian community around the 
world in its response to the plan of God. 


An Important Book 


WORLD FAITH IN ACTION. Charles 
T. Leber, editor; Bobbs-Merrill. 
$3.00. 

As its title indicates, this book pre- 
sents the fruits of the Christian faith in 
various environments around the world. 
Twelve outstanding leaders in national 
and international Christian organiza- 
tions have contributed chapters on par- 
ticular geographical or functional areas 
in which they are expert. ‘Thus put to- 
gether, the book contains many inter- 
esting facts and some good analysis of 
current trends in Christian work in the 
world, with which every Christian ought 
to be familiar. 

How many of us who pride ourselves 
on knowing the factual backgrounds of 
many different subjects are aware that 
there are only four countries in the 
whole world in which there is no in- 
digenous Christian community? Have 
we realized that within the past five 
years some five and one-half million peo- 
ple in Asia have achieved political free- 
dom in at least seven new nations? This 
book is rich in statistical comparisons of 
the ratio of Christians to total popula- 
ons in many countries, revealing the 
great accomplishments of the missionary 
movement during the past century and 
a half and the even greater task which 
remains. 

Throughout the book one im- 
pressed by the persistent recurrence of 
the word revolution. More than four- 
fifths of the world is cought up in one 
or more phases of this revolution. We 
in the United States are most isolated 
and insulated from these gigantic con- 
vulsions and hence we are least able to 
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1. Ihe best presentation would be a 
panel of six, each representing a major 
geographical area which he knows well 
(Africa, Near East, Europe, Asia, North 
America, South America)—Christian for- 
eign students, missionaries, and others 
who have lived abroad. Care should be 
taken to make sure that each knows the 
needs of the Christian community for 
the whole area. 

2. This plan may have to be sup- 
plemented in part or substituted for by 
a panel of students who can report on 
the following material: 

ArricA—Cross Over Africa—Booth; 
chapter five of World Faith in Action. 

NEAR EAst—Near East Panorama— 
Wysner; Meet the Arab—Van Ess. 

Eurorpr—Chapter three of World 
Faith in Action. 

Asia—Chapters six, seven, and nine of 
World Faith in Action. 

NorTH AMERICA—M ission to America 


understand the context within which 
our Christian brothers of other lands 
are making their witness. 

One aspect of the revolution which 
cuts deeply into the life of the non- 
western world is the impact of indus- 
trialization. The resulting dislocation 
and changes are more drastic in nature 
than those in Europe and the United 
States, due to the great difference in the 
tempo of change. Yet, in reading about 
these last two areas, one gets the dis- 
tinct impression that the mission to the 
industrial worker is one of the Protes- 
tant Churches’ greatest weaknesses. 
Those who have lived longest with the 
factory worker have nothing to offer, in 
terms of an experienced mission, to 
those who are facing the worker for the 
first time. This represents perhaps one 
of the greatest single challenges to Chris- 
tians around the world. 

In the Near East, Africa, Latin Amer- 
ica, and Asia the need is stressed over 
and over again for leaders, especially in 
government areas, who have a sense of 
personal integrity and commitment to 
the common good. In Europe laymen 
are becoming more concerned about 
“Christian vocation” in their own work. 
This indicates the urgent need for a 
redefinition of what we mean by “Chris- 
tian vocation,” relating it to all mem- 
bers of the world Christian community 
and including within it the same kind of 
commitment, dedication, and zeal as has 
characterized the best of the missionary 
movement. Perhaps the key to this re- 
definition may be found in the new 
statement of the world mission of the 
Christian Church given at the end of 
the last chapter. 

The book has a major weakness which 


—Douglas; Now! 


everybody Needs a 
Church—Mary Margaret Brace, Lucy M. 
Eldredge. 
SOUTH 
tion—Rycrolt; 
Faith in Action. 


This 


hapter of 


Founda- 
World 


AMERICA—On 


Further material may be found in the 
study leaflet Jsn’t the Missionary Job Al- 
ready Done? (“Students Ask About Mis- 
sions”) Aren't Missions Done For (In- 
TERCOLLEGIAN, May, 1951) and Christian 
Horizons, 1951. 

Question for discussion: Can one ful- 
fill an important role in the world mis- 


sion of the church, whether or not 
one is actually employed by a church, 
ecumenical organization, or mission 
board? 


This PROGRAM CUE is by Paul E. Con- 
verse. All of the materials mentioned may be 
obtained from the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10; most of 
them could be used for a complete study series 
in themselves. 


is not the fault of the authors but of the 
very scope of the work itself. This book 
was intended to give us both “more ade- 
quate information” and a “stronger and 
more compelling conviction as to what 
the Church is doing and is able to do.” 
It is most successful in the first, much 
less so with the other. This second pur- 
pose is not so successful because the 
book lays such a strong emphasis on ac- 
tion and fruits without raising the basic 
questions of the nature of the Christian 
faith which is the source of the action. 
There is a much closer interplay and 
interaction between the Christian com- 
munity’s faith and its action than this 
book allows. It is from our faith that 
the compulsion comes—not primarily 
from a knowledge of what the Church 
has done or is doing. 

This is not to say that the funda- 
mental tenets of the faith of each of the 
authors do not permeate each chapter. 
They are there in different degrees but 
are only implied. ‘There is no dialectical 
development of the faith out of which 
action arises and the action which drives 
men back to faith. 

However, a most unusual final chap- 
ter at least partially compensates for this 
major fault. It deals directly with the 
Christian understanding of history, in- 
cluding contemporary events where evil 
and demonic powers are more on the 
rampage than ever before. This chapter 
illuminates and gives meaning to many 
other parts of the book. 

A critical reading of this volume will 
help every Christian Student understand 
the great vocation to which God is call- 
ing his people in this age of uncertainty. 
uncertainty. 

—PAUL E. CONVERSE 
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